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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


THE last hours of Congressalways require 
watching. They have become notorious for 
the sudden proposal and passage of mis- 
chievous legislation, which is effected by 
schemes of log-rolling, secretly elaborated 
during the session. There are signs of at- 
tempts of this kind already, and nothing but 
the political diversity of the two branches 
gives us assurance of their want of success. 
One of these, we venture to say, is Mr. Ran- 
DALL’s proposal to create an American navy 
by competition among ship constructors and 
inventors, and by indefinite appropriations 
to be at the disposal of the incoming admin- 
istration. If Mr. RANDALL really has the 
good of the navy at heart, and thinks 
his plan the best for its restoration, 
he should have put it before the 
country early in the session. If it is a sud- 
den inspiration—and it certainly is nota 
happy one—then let it go over to the next 
session for mature consideration. But let 
him not expect that a Republican Senate is 
going to authorize Mr. CLEVELAND’s ad- 
ministration to draw ad libitum from the 
national Treasury for the construction of a 
navy or any other purpose. 

Another is the bill reported by a House 
committee authorizing the admission to our 
registration of certain vessels which are to be 
built abroad for a proposed American com- 
pany. Vessels and company are both very 
much in the air,and neither would derive any 
substantial benefit from being placed under 
the flag of a government which has no navy 
to protect them. It may be wise to stop the 
ery for ‘‘ Free Ships’’ by repealing the regis- 
tration laws passed at the beginning of the 
government. Butif so, let it be done de- 
liberately and with ample consideration of 
all the consequences. 


THE U.S. Senate will be much changed 
after the 4th of March. Here are at least 
three Democratic members to go out of it 
into the new Cabinet—BAYARD, LAMAR 
and GARLAND. There will be three seats 
vacant—those from Illinois and Oregon, in 
which no choice has been made, and from 
New Hampshire, in which State the Legis- 
lature does not meet until June, so that a 
vacancy meanwhile exists. Then there are 
several Senators who have not been re- 
elected: Mr. Evarts succeeds Mr. Lap- 
HAM, from Néw York; Mr. PAYNE succeeds 
Mr. PENDLETON, from Ohio; Mr. JoNEs 
succeeds Mr. WALKER, from Arkansas; 
Mr. Eustis succeeds Mr. Jonas, from 


Louisiana; ex-Governor STANFORD comes 
from California, in place of Mr. FaRLEy; 
Mr. WiLson succeeds Mr. GROoME, from 
Maryland; Secretary TELLER takes the place 





Mr. HILu now holds, from Colorado; Mr. 
BLACKBURN succeeds Mr. WILLIAMS, from 
Kentucky, and Mr. SpooNER takes the 
place of Mr. CAMERON, from Wisconsin. 
Here there are nine Senators to retire, be- 
sides the three who go into the Cabinet, and 
the three vacancies being added, make 
fifteen changes in all, not counting the re- 
cent advent of Mr. CHAcE, from Rhode 
Tsland, to fill the vacancy left by Mr. AN- 
THONY’S death. The Senate which will sit 
to consider Mr. CLEVELAND’s nominations 
will be quite a different body from that now 
in session. 

The Democrats lose a good deal when 
GARLAND, LAMAR and BAYARD go out. 
They also lose by the substitution of a Re- 
publican for a Democrat from California, as 
will be further the case when a Republican 
is elected from Oregon in place of Mr. 
SLATER (Dem.). They lose, we should say, 
by taking PayNE for PENDLETON from 
Ohio. But the Republican line is strength- 
ened rather than otherwise. It gets Evarts 
a very strong man, and CHACE, an excellent 
recruit, while it holds all its men of ability 
and experience, including such veterans as 
MoRRILL, EDMUNDs, HOAR, SHERMAN, AL- 
LISON and HARRISON. Republicans may, 
on the whole, feel confident of the contest, 
so far as the Senate is concerned. 


THE State Department is at last getting out 
its promised volume on the comparative sta- 
tistics of labor and wages in Europe and 
America. In some quarters there is com- 
plaint that the book was not issed during the 
Presidential canvass, when it might have 
been used as part of the defense of the pro- 
tective policy. So far as we can recollect 
there was no scarcity of figures on that sub- 
ject last summer. Mr. PoRTER’S ex- 
cellent Zvribune letters furnished an 
abundance of materials. The report of 
Colonel Wricut, comparing the Massa- 
chusetts industries with those of England, 
were available equally. In truth, what was 
needed for a vigorous tariff fight was not 
facts or figures, but Free Traders. They 
grow on every bush now, but in the months 
before the election they were nearly as scarce 
as snakes in Ireland. Mr. Hurp was the 
only man of them who did not pull down 
his flag and run to cover, when 
they found that was to be the issue, and the 
appeal was made to the American workman 
against their theories. If there was another 
it was President Eniot, of Harvard, who 
frankly avows this as the reason for his 
bolt. 

On this question of the comparative rate 
of wages, as Senator CHACE remarks, the 
Free Traders have been forced to abandon 


their old ground. Instead of denying that 


the rate of wages is higher in Amer- 
ica than in England, they now 
contend that the higher rate only 


shows how excessive and unreasonable the 
rate of profits on manufacturing must be. 
The manufacturer could not pay such wages 
if he were not getting enormous profits. 
This bit of reasoning, borrowed from Pro- 
fessor CAIRNES, of Galway, requires 
as a preliminary argument that the 
joint earnings of labor and capital shall 
be divided everywhere in the same 
proportion. But this is demonstrably false. 
In England capital takes a larger pro- 
portion than in America, as is shown by the 
fact that while English wealth is greater 
than American, and therefore the total earn- 
ings are greater, the rate of wages is 62 per 
cent lower. In other words, the working- 
man gets a larger slice in America than in 
Europe, while the profits of manufacture are 
no greater. 


WHEN Mr. Buarr pressed the bill to pro- 
hibit the importation of labor, it was said by 
the enemies of that measure that this was a 
dodge of the Republican Senators to evade 
a vote on the bill to forfeit the Texas Pacific 
land grant. It appears to their confusion 
that the Senate has had time for the discus- , 
sion of both measures, and that nearly every 
Republican Senator voted for the 
forfeiture. In truth the Senate is not 
pressed for time. It has taken action 
on every important measure brought 
before it thus far, and has not been incom- 
moded by the pressure of the appropriation 
bills. Up to within a week of adjournment 
not a single one of the more important of 
these bills, unless we so consider that for the 
Post-office Department, had been sent up 
from the House. That bill and the bill for 
the Agricultural Bureau, had been passed. 
And the decks were clear for such discus- 
sion as time permitted of the greater appro- 
priation bills. If there should be an extra 
session of Congress—there will be, of course, 
an executive session of the Senate for the 
convenience of the new President—the 
blame will be due to the House alone. The 
waste of time over the jobbery in the River 
and Harbor bill has been especially vexa- 
tious and unworthy of the representatives 
of the American people. 


THE national observance of WAsHING- 
TON’s birthday was not the less marked be- 
cause it fell on Sunday this year. As a re 
sult, the observance was divided over three 
days. On Saturday came the final dedica- 





tion of the national monument at the capital. 
On Sunday there was a very general refer- 
} ence to the anniversary in the sermons, and 
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on Monday there was a suspension of busi- 
ness, the day being a public holiday in most 
places. 

The commemoration at Washington was 
honored by an address from the pen of Mr. 
ROBERT C. WINTHROP, which Mr. Lona, of 
Massachusetts, read inthe House of Repre- 
sentatives. On two great occasions recently 
Mr. WINTHROP has given the country a 
thrill of pleasure. His oration on the cen- 
tennial Fourth of July rose above all others 
in its weighty earnestness and _ its 
fine appreciation of the deeper things 
in our, national life. Of itself it would 
have designated him as the fit orator for 
the Yorktown commemoration, and his ad- 
dress on that occasion fully justified the 
selection. It was especially able in its pre- 
sentation of those things about which Ameri- 
cans feel the most, and yet feel the greatest 
hesitation to discuss. His Washington ora- 
tion was briefer, and not so impressive, but 
it was worthy of association with the other 
three. In the natural course of things we 
eannot have Mr. WINTITROP much longer 
with us. His feeble health tells already of 
the approach of the time when he will have 
joined the majority. When that time comes, 
it will be felt as a loss to the whole country. 
In him the nation’s past still speaks its im- 
pressive lessons to our generation. 


THE monument to GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
at the National Capital, is completed, and 
the celebration of this is made, appropriately, 
a public and formal oceasion by Congress. 
It has been nearly forty years since the 
corner-stone was laid, and the long delay 
in the construction, during which for 
many years the unfinisied shaft stood 
a mute reproach to the nation, has been often 
severely commented on. But the fame of 
WASHINGTON is not for a day, but forall 
time, and forty years is, after all, but a brief 
period in the life of a great nation. More 
than this, the appreciation of WaAsHINGTON 
is sustained and renewed in each generation 
of Americans. The study of the history of 
the Revolution, and of the fifteen years that 
succeeded it, has given to us of to-day the 
same high estimate of GEORGE WASHING- 
ToN’s character as that which was formed in 
the early days by his contemporaries, and 
was handed down by them to their children. 
The fullest examination of his career, the 
most patient analysis of his service, anda 
study of the relations he bore to the surround- 
ing circumstances of his time, all serve to 
convince us how valuable his life was to the 
Republicin its struggle for Independence and 
in the period of building the national founda- 
tions. So steady, so honest, so sagacious— 
not brilliant, but yet wise—so true, so un- 
shaken, so patriotic a man has fallen to the 
possession of few people in their hours of 
trial. Much as we revere him, the estimate 
placed upon him by observers in other coun- 
tries is full as high as ours. The day will 
never come when he will be forgotten, 
and the tall shaft erected in his honor by the 
American people at their great capital will 
forever honor them as well. 


Mr. CLEVELAND has given just offense by 
the open disregard he has shown of the nat- 





ional day of rest during the negotiations 
which precede his entry upon office. It was 
to Mr. GARFIELD’s honor that he kept the 
Sunday strictly even amid the excitements 
of the convention which finally nominated 
him. It generally has been the practice of 
our Presidents to abstain from any business 
except the most urgent on that day. In one 
who comes of a notably clerical family, and 
whose father was and brother is a Presby- 
terian minister, this deference to the 
popular feeling, if it were nothing more, 
might be expected. And it is of general ad- 
vantage that a break be made in the excite- 
ments and business anxieties of the country 
apart from any religious use of the day. It 
is needful for the national sanity, even 
though there were no God to worship and 
no spiritual communion to cultivate. A 
President-elect has a responsibility in this 
matter. His every act is telegraphed over 
the country, and his disregard of any obli- 
gation is sure to weaken its hold upon many 
of the less established sort. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’S Cabinet at this writing 
is still without formal announcement, and 
probably will remain so until he enters upon 
his office. If common report can be trusted, 
however, Mr. BAYARD is to be Secretary of 
War, Mr. MANNING Secretary of the Treas 
ury, Mr. LAMAR Secretary of the Interior, 
Mr. GARLAND Attorney General and Mr. 
Vixas Postmaster General. This leaves che 
War aiid Navy Departments unsettled, with 
the probability that Mr. WaITNEY will have 
the latter, and a Massachusetts man, Judge 
ENDIcoTT or Congressman COLLINS, the 
other. Mr. MANNING’S selection will cause 
much heart burning amongst the ex-Repub- 
lican element in New York and Boston. 
But they have no right to be surprised. It 
was to MANNING that Mr. CLEVELAND 
owed his control of the New York delega- 


tion to Chicago and his nomination 
to the Presidency. Mr. MANNING re- 


mained his next friend and confidential ad- 
viser all through the canvass. A member 
of the Cabinet he certainly will be, either 
one of the sacred seven or that eighth who 
has more weight than the whole seven. 
Perhaps it is better for the country that he 
should have the responsibility as well as the 
sweets of power. Certainly it will be better 
for the others of the Cabinet that Mr. Man- 
NING should give Mr. CLEVELAND advice 
before their faces rather than behind their 
backs. They will be the better able to meet 
his arguments if they hear them. It is true 
that Mr. MANNING’S presence may be in- 
tended as a check upon the Presidential as- 
pirations of the other Cabinet officers. But 
even by this the country will gain rather 
than lose. No man ever served his country 
the better in any capacity for having that 
bee in his bonnet. 

Tuis has been arough and hard winter. 
The inclement weather, the dull business, 
slack employment, low wages, troubles 
abroad, social ferment, apprehensions of 
class conflict, have been supplemenced 
lately by fires and distressful losses of life. 
Is this the good time that we were promised 
last November? 








ILLINo!Is and Oregon have not yet chosen 
Senators. In Oregon the Legislature has 
adjourned without effecting a choice, as the 
Republican majority could not unite upon 
any candidate. The Governor must ap- 
point, and the next Legislature must elect. 
But the next Legislature may have a Demo- 
cratic majority. 

In Illinois Mr. Morrison still fails to 
muster the whole force of the Democracy 
This is due to the repugnance felt for his 
Free Trade ideas. There are Democratic 
constituencies in that State which would not 
thank their Representative in the Legisla- 
ture for sending a Free Trader to the United 
States Senate. As each party is determined, 
nothing but the death of some member can 
result in a choice. Several members are 
very seriously ill, and are not the better from 
being forced from their beds to attend an 
exciting session of the Legislature. In such 
cases pairing might be allowed. 





New York has an excitement over the 
question of the extent to which freedom of 
worship shall exist in the orphan schools, re- 
formatories, prisons and other public insti- 
tutions in which thecriminal or dependent 
clans are gathered. At this distance it 
seems to us but just that the Roman Catho- 
lie priesthood should enjoy the free access 
they claim to members of their own commu- 
nion who are resident in such places. It is 
true that New York is a Protestant commu- 
nity, but we always have supposed an entire 
and generous toleration had become a com- 
mon principle of Protestantism. It cannot 
be meant either that State-aided institutions 
are to be used as agencies to proselyte Ro- 
man Catholics, or that these are to be denied 
the benefits of religious counsel from their 
own clergy. 

The real trouble arises from the State un- 
dertaking a great deal more in the way of 
creating or assisting charities than it ought. 
The State is the institute of rights, and 
should give nothing except as of right. It 
should keep out of charity altogether. That 
is an idea with which it has nothing to do, 
and which it should leave to individuals and 
to the churches. Then it would have fewer 
of these denominational puzzles to solve, 

IN our own city the reorganization of the 
Almshouse raises a problem of just the same 
kind. The best reform of the Almshouse 
would be its entire abolition, and the abso- 
lute prohibition of any outlay of money from 
the city or State Treasury for charitable re- 
lief. The State never should meddle with 
such matters except in some great emer- 
gency, when prompt and collective action 
alone will suffice to meet the need. A col- 
Japse of our industrial system, for instance, 
would justify the opening of public works 
to give employment to those who sought 
work. But the mere relief of destitu- 
tion might be left to the instincts of 
Christian charity in individuals and in 
churches. The other way of proceeding is 
of very recent origin. England formed her 
workhouse system in Queen ELIZABETH’S 
time. Scotland had none until the present 
century; Ireland none until 1835. In France 
the State assists societies which relieve dis- 
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tress, but has no almshouses. LovuisE 
MICHEL hailed the English workhouse as 
the most frankly socialistic institution she 
saw during her visit to England. Other 
countries Jeave the relief of poverty abso- 
lutely to individuals. In Italy this is 
the case, and there is rather a su- 
perabundance than adeficiency of charita- 
ble giving. In our city and in several others 
the giving of outdoor relief has been abol- 
ished without causing any marked distress 
or adding to the almshouses’ population. 
The sum spent formerly in Philadelphia in 
this way amounted to from $50,000 to $80,- 
000 aanually. It would be a bold and a wise 
mersure to exclude all but the ‘ defective ”’ 
classes from indoor relief also. 


TueE Record points out that while it is more 
or less difficult to arrange the formation of 
the Congressional districts throughout the 
State, in order to make 19 Republican and 9 
Democratic, there is some difficulty, on the 
other hand in fixing one in Philadelphia for 
Mr. RANDALL. This city is entitled to five 
members of the House, and something over, 
and as it gives a neat 20,000 Republican ma- 
jority whenever things are in their normal 
condition, there would be an average major- 
ity in the five districts of 4000. In order to 
get around this, and protect Mr. RanDaLL 
an oddly shaped district has to be made for 
him. 


NEWFOUNDLAND has leave to open nego- 
tiations with the United States with regard 
to the Fisheries question. We presume the 
same leave has been extended to the Domin- 
ion of Canada, or will be if she desires it. 
But our friends may be assured of several 
points before they begin negotiations. We 
will not refer the matter to the decision of 
any tribunal in which they are virtually two 
toone. We willlook a little more closely 
into the figures submitted in the sworn testi- 
mony of their government experts. We will 
send a representative of the United States, 
who either is an abstainer or has a better 
head for their champagne. And we will not 
pay a guinea a pound for codfish, and then 
give them free leave to bring their fish into 
our ports. 

Mr. GLADSTONE found his troubles all 
about him after the reopening of Parliament. 
The opposition rushed upon him and his as- 
sociates in the Ministry with perplexing 
questions, resolutions of want of confidence, 
denunciatory speeches, and all the other 
machinery by which parliamentary govern- 
ment strengthens the hand of the executive 
in cases of national danger. We wish him 
well through all these troubles and we believe 
he will get through them. He is the only 
English leader who retains the idea that 
justice is due to the Soudanese, as well as 


honor to the memory of General 
GorRDON. Whatever aggressive meas- 
ures against Ent Manpit he may be 
obliged to sanction, he still declares 


his purpose to evacuate the Soudan 
and even Egypt at the earliest moment pos- 
sible. He regrets the capture of Khartoum 
as delaying that step. Were he to be driven 


from power the Tories would come in as a 





war party, and nothing less than the recap- 
ture of the Soudan and the virtual annex- 
ation of Egypt would satisfy them. In spite 
of his blunders in attacking Egypt, Mr. 
GLADSTONE stands for justice, and his de- 
feat would be a far worse calamity than the 
death of a regiment of GORDONS. 


ENGLAND has wrenched herself loose 
from one complication, and has found her- 
self in another. She has come to terms 
with France by agreeing to such a settle- 
mentof the Egyptian finances as France 
must accept, and by giving France some 
special and unusual advantages in the Chi- 
nese war. French vessels of war are per- 
mitted to put into Hong Kong for coal and 
for repairs, and they are not to interrupt 
English commerce in exercising the right 
of search. As France is not formally at 
war with China, this concession is simply 
unmeaning, unless it is a cover for the favors 
to French ships, and that in turn is for 
agreeing to a settlement in Egypt. 

On the other hand news comes that Rus- 
sian troops are close upon Herat, the west- 
ern fortress of Afghanistan. Herat is a 
good distance from the Indian frontier, and 
is a very strong fortress. But the presence 
of the Russians in its vicinity is omnious, as 
showing that they do not mean to respect 
the neutrality of Afghanistan as a common 
barrier between the two Empires. The news 
has thrown London into a fresh alarm, 
and has caused rumor—which we do 
not credit—that several crack regiments 
recently embarked for the East are to 
proceed to India without stopping in Egypt. 
A Russian attack on the Afghans would 
not involve immediate hostilities on Eng- 
land’s part. The Afghans are quite capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, with a lit- 
tle quiet help and encouragement from the 
authorities at Caleutta. If they seemed 
likely to be overborne, then the time would 
come to give Russia her choice between 
leaving the country and fighting England. 

The news on the Nile is serious enough to 
justify any dispatch of troops which has 
taken place. Three generals have fallen; a 
considerable body of English troops are 
surrounded and entrenched; the whole 
British contingent may be overwhelmed be- 
fore assistance arrives, through the accumu- 
lation of a great horde of Moslem fanatics 
onthe upper Nile. England is having the 
most anxious time she has known since 
Waterloo. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

The Commercial Bulletin, of Boston, takes 
exception to our statement that Boston is a 
community in which Free Trade notions are 
tending to throw the people out of sympathy 
with our national policy. It calis attention 
to the fact that Massachusetts made a gain of 
two Protectionists in her Congressional dele- 
gation last year, and that the manufacturers 
who have served as Free Trade lecturers of 
the Tariff Reform Club are imported from 
other States. Weare glad to put on record 
any facts which go to show that. the Bay 
State is sound in its economic views. But 
we are not reassured by all that the Bulietin 





says on this question. Nor are we moved to 
unfair judgment of the facts by any narrow- 
ness of feeling towards Massachusetts. We 
entertain the hea:tiest regard for that Com- 
monwealth, 1nd we never take a fresh look 
at it without a growing respect for the peo- 
ple who have made so much of a region nat- 
urally so unpromising. 

Our fears rest on facts: (1) A member 
of the Tariff Commission of 1882 said that 
if he were to judge of the prevailing senti- 
ment of the communities they visited by the 
evidence presented at their meetings he 
would say that Boston is the centre of Free 
Trade sentiment in the United States. 

(2) The rising generation for the past 
twenty years has been learning Free Trade, 
and nothing else, in every school and col- 
lege of New England in which the subject 
is taught, with one single exception. Pro- 
fessor BoWEN’s voice at Harvard was the 
last heard on the other side in any New 
England faculty except Wesleyan, and that 
has been silenced by his transfer to the 
chair of philosophy. When Harvard and 
Yale wish their students to hear what may 
be said in defense of the purpose of the 
American people to protect their industries 
they have to go to some other State fora 
speaker. 

(3) The fruits of all this are to be seen 
in the Free Trade bolt from the Republican 
party, which nearly lost Mr. BLAINE the 
vote of Massachusetts. That Free Trade 
was the dominant motive of that bolt we 
think beyond dispute. There were indi- 
viduals who had better motives, but the 
mass of bolters had not. And nothing but 
the opposite bolt of Irish voters from the 
Democracy saved the State. 

(4) The drift of the newspapers shows how 
the thought of the community goes. There 
is in Boston but one morning and one even- 
ing newspaper which advocates the protec- 
tive policy. There are at least four weeklies, 
The Bulletin, The Beacon, The Common- 
wealth and the The Pilot, which are for 
Protection. But the dailies are on the other 
side, and the change of base on the part of 
The Advertiser is ominous. 

(5.) The attitude even of many manufac- 
turers in the State is far from sound and 
satisfactory. The cry for free wool and for 
the removal of the duties from ‘‘raw mater- 
ials’”’ generally, finds more response in that 
State than any other. And even the Protec- 
tionist newspapers speak of the surplus, at 
times, as though it must be got rid of by re- 
ducing the tariff. : 

We thank the Bulletin for its kind invita- 
tion to take a winter look at Boston. That 
is exactly what we did this winter, and our 
wholeimpression of the drift of public opin- 
ion, as thus obtained, confirms our fears as 
to Massachusetts. 


SOME NEW RESEARCHES 
AMONG THE METEORS. 

The Jittle “shooting stars’’ that one sees 
more or less of any clear evening seem to 
the casual observer to have no method in 
their outbreak, or their motion. They ap- 
pear to dart about as often in one direction 
as in another, and, except in brightness, to 
nave no marks distinguishing one from the 
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others. But, as so often happens in nature, 
the close student of them sees vastly more 
than this; sees, indeed, enough to make 
them the foundations of delightful theories 
abou: world-building and force-creating, not 
altogether without legitimate support. Mr. 
Proctor, reasoning in his brilliant but often- 
times inaccurate fashion, makes the suste- 
nance of much of the solar energy, and the 
solar mass as well, dependent on them, and 
the far more profound Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce credits them with giving us on the 
earth more heat than we derive from the 
sun. They have been variously accounted 
the products of terrestrial and lunar vol- 
canoes, the debris of shattered comets, and 
original condensations of the primitive 
nebula. 

The facts concerning meteors have been 
gathered together for the most part by ob- 
servers who, without other instrument than 
their own senses, have watched hour after 
hour and night after night, recording and 
mapping out what they saw, and drawing 
obvious deductions from their data thus 
accumulated. Thereis much more work of 
this kind needing doing. It is of a charac- 
ter well suited to the amateur, and it isa 
matter of some surprise and more regret 
that he does not take up the task. Manya 
young enthusiast, who purchases a small 
telescope and then goes on in an inconse- 
quent way to look at the moon and planets, 
the sun and stars, asa pastime, would gain 
vastly more of pleasure and profit, and be- 
sides do something of real value, if he would 
take some simple field and till it well; and 
among such fields none would be more pro- 
ductive than the meteors. 

Such an observer would notice very soon 
that the meteors do not shoot at random, but 
a large number of them ona given night 
will appear to radiate froma definite point 
inthesky. He will notice, too, in course of 
time, that such as dothus radiate from the 
same point have a family likeness, resem- 
bling each other in rate of motion, in color, 
in leaving behind them or not leaving be- 
hind them a streak of short duration. About 
the 10th of August he will observe that most 
of them start out froma pointin Perseus, 
that they are generally bright, not very 
rapid, and are streak-leaving; that on and 
about October 19th there wil! be a collection 
of fainter and more rapid meteors radiating 
from a point above the head of Orion; and 
80 on. 

It is generally recognized that these me- 
teors are little bodies moving rapidly through 
space, that, having penetrated the earth’s 
atmosphere, are consumed by their friction 
against it. Far more heat would be gener- 
ated by the stoppage of their motion than 
by their actual combustion. ‘Thus rendered 
visible, they dart along till entirely burnt up, 
leaving behind them a train of glowing 
ashes, or in rare cases, being large or refrac- 
tory, they fall tothe earth and, under the 
name of Aerolite or Meteorite, are treasured 
as curlositie3. 

If, then, these bodies come from outside 
the earth’s atmosphere, the radiation trom a 
point can only be apparent. Its explana- 
tionis, that mov.ngin parallel, lines, these 
lines, by the effect of perspective, become 
divergent when projected from the observer 
on to the concave sphere of the heavens. 
The ‘“‘radiant point,” then, in reality shows 
simply from what point in space these little 
bodies are moving. 

Now, from the direction which meteors 
move through the atmosphere, it is possible 
to compute the paths which they have in 





space. The computation gonethrough with 
in the ease of certain August and November 
meteors revealed the fact that they, like the 
earth, were moving in orbits around the sun ; 
only, that while in the case of the earth the 
orbit is nearly a circle, the meteors move In 
a path which isa greatly elongated ellipse, 
reaching far beyond Neptune, and intersect- 
ing the orbit of the earth in the points where 
that planet is each year onthe 10th of Au- 
gust and 13th of November wi “panes de As 
the little meteors are scattered more or less 
profusely all around this ellipse, at con- 
stitute in reality a ring of bodies chasing 
each other round and round the sun. Being 
not very evenly distributed, especially in 
the case of the November meteors, wien 
the earth gets into a group of them, we 
have abundant ‘“‘showers,’’ and in other years 
there is a great scarcity. Now every thirty- 
three years the shower comes on in great 
profusion, simply because there is one main 
group which takes this long to go around 
the sun, 

Having thus located in space the paths of 
several of these collections of meteoric bod- 
ies, it was found that these agreed almost 
exactly with the paths of certain known 
comets. Again, a comet has been known to 
disappear, and a shower of meteors took its 
place; so there seemed to be no escape from 
the conclusion that comets and meteors were 
in some way closely connected, and that the 
counterpart of the periodic comets in the 
realm of meteors were these bodies which 
regularly decribed their paths around the 
sun. 

We are now prepared to appreciate the 
bearing of the discovery whichan English gen- 
tleman, W. F. Denning, has just announced. 
He finds that meteors appear to radiate from 
acommon point, not only fora few succes- 
sive nights, but that in some cases the radia- 
tion has been observed for many months. 
Now we know that in six months the earth 
moves to the opposite side of the sun—some 
186,000,000 miles away from its first position. 
If, then, the meteor drift is parallel in two 
points so distant from each other and in all 
intermediate places, it is evident there must 
be, not a narrow ring of meteors encircling 
the sun, but a broad belt of moving bodies 
drifting past the sun and planets, not strictly 
members of the solar system, and moving 
with so great a velocity of their own that the 
attraction of the sun is insufficient to deflect 
them materially from their original direction. 
Whence they derived this velocity it is use- 
less to conjecture. We know that comets 
sometimes thus come in from outside the 
limits of the solar system, and we have been 
led to expect a relation between the two 
classes of bodies. 

It is evident that the motion of the 
earth would affect the apparent direc- 
tion which the meteor had in shooting 
through our atmosphere. Mr. Denning does 
not find that this changes the radiant point 
of the meteor more than one degree, which 
indicates that its original velocity was at 
least fiftv times that of the earth in its orbit, 
or something like 850 miles a second. Now 
the greatest velocity whicb a body can pos- 
slbly acquire by falling into the sun by the 
attraction of that body, or in moving in an 
orbit around it, is only about half of this. 
So that we again conclude that the meteoric 
velocity is due to some projection or impulse 
entirely outside of our system. 

If these facts be established by further 
observations, we will have to form new con- 
ceptions of the condition of the space 
thruugh which the great worlds move. We 
may not regard it as peopled with bodies 
only in close proximity to the sun’s, but 
that all about through itare messengers from 
one system to another. In one sense, 
space is filled with meteoric bodies, and 
though the vacancies between them may 
be great compared with their combined 





volume, yet were they luminous the 
eye would see them as a continuous haze of 
light. They are forever raining down on 
the earth and the other large bodies as they 
come within the influence of their attraction. 
The earth is growing in mass by their addi- 


tion. 

Whether the masses which have reached 
us unconsumed belong to the periodic or the 
external meteors we cannot tell. But so far 
as they have been analyzed they seem to re- 
veal no new materials. Our experience on 
the earth seems to have brought usin con- 
tact with every substance which the celestial 
visitor brings in. This is proof, so far as it 
goes, of the uniformity in composition of 
the different bodies in space, and, added to 
the revelations of the spectroscope in the 
same direction, indicates a common origin of 
all the worlds ‘‘in the beginning.” 

Isaac SHARPLESS. 








THE CLAIMS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 

The statistics of the Paris Art Schools, 
given in arecent issue of THE AMERICAN, 
in Mr. Theodore Child’s letter, are 
suggestive enough of the spirit in which 
art is too often studied nowadays, and they 
indicate with so much clearness the lesson 
which students and educators alike should 
learn, as to justify their repetition, and some 
attention to them in this place. There are, 
according to Mr. Child’s estimate, two thou- 
sand students of art in Paris alone, who give 
place to a fresh swarm once in three years, 
and when one thinks of the throngs who 
never get so far as Paris, but who struggle 
on in every city and every hamlet of this and 
every other country, in the hope of some 
day going there. the calculation assumes ap- 
palling proportions. 

The question forces itself upon thought- 
ful men to what does all this lead? How 
many of this crowd of students ever 
amount to anything in the profession they 
have chosen? Any one who looks into the 
matter must admit that the answer to this 
question is even more appalling than that ob- 
tained in the first instance. What does be- 
come of them, then?—those I mean for 
whom the study of art means anything more 
than a more or less graceful accomplish- 
ment, without regard to the more serious 
business of earning a living. Mr. Childs 
gives the answer in the most suggestive par- 
agraph of his letter. ‘Very few,” he says, 
‘will obtain celebrity, and the majority, 
after a few vain efforts, will become teach- 
ers, or go into sone art industry, where lu- 
crative positions are readily obtained.” In 
the case of those who become teachers it 
might not be unprofitable, but I am afraid 
it would be unkind, to inquire how 
many are occupied in __ perpetuating 
their own mistakes and in multiplying their 
own failures, the while the industries 
which could absorb any amount of this 
wasted artistic energy are here in America, 
at least, simply starving for what is thus 
lost in the shallows of disappointment. 
Now, the lesson which all this ought to 
teach us is manifestly this: that ‘something 
more ought to be done for the industries 
than to trust their fertilizatlon to the waste 
waters of the central spring of high art, 
which find their way to an_ uncertain des- 
tination, if they find it at all, by all sorts of 
devious ways. 

The art in which the million is interested, 
and in which alone it can hope to succeed, 
is, and always must be, industrial art, and 
some industrial purpose should distinguish 
such education in art as either the State or 
the liberality of public-spirited citizens un- 
dertakes to provide. Nor does this imply 
any lowering of either the standards or the 
aims of schools of art. It dues mean the 


setting of every student of fair capacity who 
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enters them at something which he can rea- 
sonably hope to learn to do well, and for 
which society has no end of need, instead of 
assigning to the thousand a task which only 
the one will ever perform. It means grada- 
tions of attainment to suit gradations of ca- 
pacity; degrees of opportunity instead of de- 
grees of failure. 

Moreover, it is in the industries that the 
foundatiuns of all art are laid, and no one 
need fear that its industries can be neglected 
while these are fostered. We do not water 
the flower, but the root. Splendid results in 
art have always been developed from and 
associated with all that was admirable in 
craftsmanship, and if it is ever to flourish 
among us here in America it must spring as 
naturally from a like industrial power,—the 
power, thatis, of doing thoroughly at first 
and gracefully afterwards, the things upon 
which all civilization depends, for from 
good and tasteful workmanship the finer arts 
grow as naturally as the sparks fly upward. 
Again, how much would the cause of sound 
education be served if students could be 
taught how much better it is todo modest 
things well than to make dismal failures out 
of ambitious undertakings. I know Mr. 
Lowell’s line about the crime consisting in 
the low aim and notin the failure, but the 
application of the maxim to art is not obvi- 
ous, and wehave had too much of that kind 
of mystification already. Let us teach the 
rising generation that it is better to hammer 
brass and iron intoserviceable and beautiful 
shapes than it is to multiply bad _pic- 
tures and hideous statues. Let us teach 
them to draw, to paint and to carve as accom- 
plished workmen and tasteful designers 
ought to do, instead of trying to teach them 
what we know at the outset they can never 
learn, and we shall not only be doing them 
and the State a greater service, but we shall 
serve art itself more efficiently and more di- 
rectly than we do by our present methods of 
academical instruction. For we should not 
only ground the student while he is 
young and teachable in fundamental prin- 


ciples and processes, which our _ pres- 
ent false methods too often teach 
him to despise, but we should rid 


the Schools of Fine Art of the incubus ofa 
horde of incompetents which weighs upon 
them ever. where at present. 

The need of art education is constant and 
pressing wherever the higher forms of civil- 
ization are to be promoted, but popular 
forms of it, to be efficient, must be dominated 
by an industrial purpose, and the energy 
which it develops must be directed into in- 
dustrial channels or it will fail to accomplish 
the ends for which it isestablished. It must 
find its application as it goes along at the 
loom, the press, the bench and the forge. 

L. W. M. 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick 
Miller. (‘‘Famous Women’’ Series.) Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

The autobiography of Harriet Martineau 
which was, in spite of the adverse criticisms 
engendered by its severe personalities, the 
literary event of the yearin which it ap- 
peared, disappointed its readers by the ab- 
ruptness of its conclusion at a period twenty 
years before its author’s death occurred, 
and this disappointment the meagre details 
of those later years furnished by Mrs. Chap- 
man did little to alloy. The supply of this 
chief lack in the record of Miss Martineau’s 
life is made the distinguishing feature of 
the volume devoted to her biography in the 
“Famous Women”’ series. 

It has been generally thought that the 
life work of this indomitably industrious 
writer might be regarded as finished, or 
nearly so, at the time of the conclusion of 
her autobiography in 1855, when she with- 
drew into seclusion and resigned herself to 


a state of hopeless invalidism, and it will be 
a surprise to many to find how large a part 
of her literary work was done in the sue- 
ceeding twenty-one years, during which she 
lingered in the shadow of death. It is true 
that she published no more volumes under 
her own name, except the collection of her 
biographical essays, but her anonymous 
coutributions to the Daily News, Once a 
Week, Household Words, Westminster 
Review and other periodicals amount toa 
really amazing mass of writing. The record 
of her literary work during one year, 1861, 
comprises 109 leading articles in the Daily 
News on a great variety of political, social 
and economical subjects. The biographical 
sketches afterwards collected under the 
title of ‘Representative Men,” other long 
articles contributed to Once a Week, 
and her letters published in this coun- 
try in the Anii-Slavery Standard, give 
some idea of the ceaseless industry with 
which she wrote and how, fully secluded 
and suffering though she, was she kept her- 
self in the current of the times. The details 
of her domestic life during this period of 
invalidism,as narrated by Mrs. Miller and 
illustrated by extracts from Miss Marti- 
neau’s letters, enhance the impression of 
her activity of mind and of her benevolent 
interest in the welfare of all about her. 

Mrs. Miller considers that Harriet Mar- 
tineau has done herself great injustice in 
her autobiography, and pronounces it 
“hard and censorious, displaying vanity, 
and, in short, the least worthy of her true 
self of all the writings of her life.’ 
It may be doubted, however, whether Mrs. 
Miller’s well-meant efforts for the rehabi- 
litation of her heroine are as successful as 
could be wished. The devoted friendship 
of Miss Martineau for Henry Atkinson, her 
sudden assumption of his peculiar theologi- 
eal, or rather anti-theological views, her 
thorough-going championship of all the 
vagaries of his opinions, may be re- 
garded as instances of unaccountable intel- 
lectual infatuation; they are not made more 
respectable by being now explained as the 
results of a personal attachment, unsought 
and unreciprocated, which can only be re- 
garded as tudicrous in a woman of such ma- 
ture age toward a man much younger than 
herself and greatly her intellectual inferior. 
For the rest, itis remarkable how little the 
utter change of the religious views of this 
really good woman affectedher Jife. The 
active beneficence was deeply rooted in a 
region of spiritual causes which mere opin- 
ions were powerless to disturb. Her writ- 
ings on Political Economy, which gave her 
her greatest fame, are but little read at the 
present day, in which there obsolete argu- 
ments would perhaps only provoke smiles; 
but as animpetus tu thought and intellectual 
activity their power was great in the time in 
which they were written almost beyond what 
we Can now realize. 


From the French of 
Porter & Coates, Phila- 


LIFE OF ForRTUNY. 
Baron Davillier. 
del phia. 

Mariano Fortuny is one of the most notice- 
able figures in modern art. He was barely 
on the threshold of middle age when he 
died, and the world in that event suffered a 
loss far out of the common; but in the short 
time it was given him to work he accom- 
plished results that may be fairly termed 
of a gigantic kind. These results were not 
so much in matter as in manner. Fortuny 
had, in a sense, hardly settled himself as an 
artist when he died; that is, he was hardly 
more than beyond the student period, and 
his pictures, with a very few exceptions, 
such as those executed for the city of Barce- 
lona in repayment for assistance given him 
| in his studies by the Town Council, were 
| hurriedly executed ‘‘pot-boilers,’”? which the 
| painter himself held in small account. His 








aims, however, were high; when he found 
himself even with the world and able 
to indulge his long-reserved wishes it 
was his intention to devote himself 
to —_ elevated composition regardless 
of immediate return. Asaresult the bulk 
of his work is from one point of view slight. 
From another itis anything but slight—is, 
indeed, revolutionary. For this artist was 
a leader among the young moderns 
who have dared to go directly to nature 
for their effects of light and _ color. 
Thus viewed, Fortuny’s work —even 
the slightest part of it—is a revelation. 
He showed—what, indeed, did not need 
showing, still he showed—that the orthodox 
“color”? of the painter is not color at all, if 
we make the effects of nature the test. He 
made laughable the brown seas, the mahog- 
any-hued foliage, the countless other perver- 
sions on canvas of nature as we see it at 
every instant. But we do not intend an essay 
upon Fortuny just here. As to Baron 
Davillier’s book, it is better in idea than in 
execution. The artist’s life was not event- 
ful and the main facts are doubtless set forth 
here, but the references to the pictures are 
often confusing. Baron Davillier is not a 
practiced writer. His style is disjointed and 
unsatisfactory, and he has suttered, more- 
over, in this translation. 








THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHILOSOPHY; 
A CRITIQUE OF THE BasEs OF CONDUCT 
AND OF FaiTH. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D. 
Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard Col- 
lege, Pp. XIX and 484. 16mo. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Cs. 

We shall be much disappointed if America 
does not discover in Dr. Royce one of her 
most original and characteristic thinkers and 
do him honor accordingly. This, we believe, 
is his first book, and it deals-with absolutely 
the most difficult problems that the human 
mind can encounter. Itis thorough in its phil- 
osophical method and inits severity. There 
is no attempt to save the reader the trouble 
of consecutive thinking. There is not the 
least desire to save him from the shock of 
hearing his most cherished beliefs called 
into question and made to answer for them- 
selves at the bar of reason. Dr Royce in- 
sistson going right down to the root of 
things, and on leaving no possible question 
unasked, if his asking will help toaclearer 
view of fundamental truth. He has no 
merey for the kind of philosophical and re- 
ligious investigation that resembles the in- 
vestigation of charges against a statesman 
vy his party associates. He will not white- 
wash anything or any theory. As he writes: 
“Surely if God exists, he knows at 
least as much about philosophy as any of 
us do. He has at least as much apprecia- 
tion fora philosophic problem as we can have. 
And if his own existence presents a fine 
philosophic problem, he delights therein at 
least as much as we do. Andthen he does 
not like to see that problem half-heartedly 
handled by timid, whining, trembling men, 
who constantly apologize to God because the 
existence of certain fools called atheists 
forces them tuo present in very pious lan- 
guage certain traditional proofs of his exist- 
ence. No, surely, not in this spirit woulda 
rational God, if he exists, have us approach 
the question. But with at least as much 
coolness and clearness of head as we try to 
have when we toil over a problem in mathe- 
matics; with as least as merciless an analysis 
of all that is obscure and doubtful and con- 
tradictory in our own confused ideas as we 
should use in studying science; with at least 
as much eagerness in finding out the weak- 
ness and uncertainty of men’s wavering and 
ill-trained judgments as we should bring to 
the investigation of an important commer- 
cial investment—with at least so much of 
caution, of diligence, and of doubt weshould 
approach the rational study of the Highest.” 
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The purpose of the book is to ascertain 

hilosophically why we have a religion. 
Dr. Royce finds three elements in the con- 
ception of religion. ‘A religion must teach 
some moral code, must in some way inspire 
a strong feeling of devotion to that code,and 
so doing, must show something in the na- 
ture of things that answers to the code or 
serves to reinforce the feeling.’? A philoso- 
phy of religion therefore must show what 
are the ultimate grounds of moral obliga- 
tion, and must discover what there is in the 
nature of things which corresponds to and 
reinforces that obligation. So the first half 
of the book is given toa philosophy of ethics; 
the second to a philosophy of theism. 

Between those who derive ethics from 
facts given in our experience of things na- 
tural or supernatural, and those who hold 
that ethics mnst rest on truths prior to all 
experience, Dr. Royce holds with the latter. 
He shows that even the teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity as to the love of 
God for His children and the rightfulness 
and naturalness of returning that love, 
while a mighty power in ethicizing men, is 
not yet a philosophy of ethics, as it still is 
open tomen to ask: ‘‘Why should I re- 
spond to infinite love by loving God and my 
neighbor?”? He admits the strength of the 
case made by the opponents of an 
ideal basis for ethics, by the 
appeal to differences in ethical ideals,and by 
the contention that alJ ideals are arbitrary 
and owe their power to the personal influ- 
ence of those who first taught them. In 
this confusion of ideals he finds the root of 
the profound scepticism which has its utter- 
ance in modern poetry since Novalis and 
Shelley. But in this very scepticism he dis- 
cerns the presence of the highestand univer- 
sal ideal. Men sigh over the war of ideals 
as one without end, thus indicating that the 
end of this warfare is exactly the ideal of 
ideals, the universal end to which all are as- 
piring. And upon this basis he founds an 
ethic that is both simple and _ positive, and 
whose first postulate is that I shall treat my 
neighbor’s life as one with my own. When 
thus I realize his end with as much force as 
I do my own, the element of conflict will dis- 
appear from our relations and there will be 
peace between us. Itis this moral insight 
into the moral identity existing between my- 
self and my neighbor that is the organ of 
ethical perception in man. 

We are doing but scanty justice in this dry 
analysis to the amplitude and vigor of Dr. 
Royce’s argument. Indeed we feel that we 
are stripping it of all that is characteristic 
and fascinating, of the plenitude of familiar 
illustration, the fearlessness of ratiocination, 
and the lambent play of humor which mark 
the book as one amongathousand. Of his 
last quality let the reader take this specimen. 
He has been using Guethe’s “‘ Faust ” as an 
illustration freely, and proceeds: 

“The real reason, after all, why Mephisto- 
phel-s could not get Faust’s soul was that 
Faust could understand the Mephistophilean 
wit, which was throughont destructive of 
individualism. The sentimentalist who has 
no humor is, once for all, given over to the 
devil, and need sign no contract. He stares 
into every mirror he passes, and, cursingthe 
luck that makes him move so fast in this 
world, he murmurs incessantly, ‘ Verweile 
doch, du bist so schon.’ And so, in the 
presence of the moral insight, he is forth- 
with and eternally damned, unless some 
miracle of grace shall save him. It is note- 
worthy that one or two of our recent and 
youngest novelists in this country have 
gained a certain reputation by sentimental 
stories of collegiate and post-graduate life 
that precisely illustrate this simple-minded 
but abominable spirit. May these young 
authors repent while there is time, if, in- 
deed, they can repent.”’ 

The second half of Dr. Royce’s book is 





occupied with the discussion of theism. It 
is more subtle, less characteristically Ameri- 
can, and with a looser relation to practical 
experience. Indeed we fear that much of 
it is reasoning that nobody can answer, but 
which nobody will be convinced by. Yet the 
method is substantially the same as in the 
ethical discussion. Our author faces the 
spectres of the mind without the slightest 
attempt merely to weaken the force of their 
terror. He passes in review the world-old 
doubts and shows in how many ways they 
have gained in force since we have come to 
know the world more intimately and more 
extensively, both in itself and its relation 
to the material universe. He gets no com- 
fort out of evolutionary doctrines of ‘‘uni- 
versal progress,’’ because he_ sees that pro- 
gress isa “local incident’ in the news of our 
iittle corner of the known universe. He takes 
a dark view of the actual course of things as 
given in experience, declaring that he finds 
no proof of the existence of a benevolent 
Deity, such as the Deists have worshipped, 
or even the all-loving Father of Christian 
teaching. In fact, it seems impossible to 
him to conceive aGod worthy of our wor- 
ship and affection, who is also the causative 
power that brought the present order of 
things into existence. He, therefore, rejects 
the category of cause and effect out of the 
conception of the divine, and with it the 
whole notion of creation. In his view the 
intelligence at the heart of things cannot be 
a being who stands apart from and over 
against any real existence. It must all be 
included as a moment of His own life, to the 
exclusion of all dualistic conceptions what- 
ever, and yet without falling into the pan- 
theism which would identify God simply 
with the world of existences we think real. 
Here is the great difficulty in following Dr. 
Royce’s train of thought, and the care- 
ful reading of every page of his 
book leaves us still in the dark as to 
much of it. He seems at the end to come to 
a theism in which God is a mere intelligence 
without causative power of any kind, and 
eapable of helping men only by his sym- 
pathy and the assurance that he understands 
them. Heisthe Rot faineant of the uni- 
verse, not indifferent to our fate and for- 
tunes, as the Epicureans thought, but un- 
able to give any substantial help in our 
battles with ourselves, the world and our 
spiritual enemies. The evil of the world he 
sees asrelative and partial good, which is 
gathered into harmony in the unity of His 
all-embracing thought. Such a deity may 
do for ametaphysician, but the world hardly 
will find in Dr. Royce’s conception the 
answer to its questions and its cravings. 

The finest thing in this second part is the 
discussion of the alleged relativity of truth. 
Itisa piece of writing that Socrates would 
have enjoyed to the utmost. The old Greek 
Sophists never were more cleverly hoist with 
their own petards than are the moderns who 
admit the possibility of error but deny the 
possibility of finding the truth which the 
error is the contradiction of. The discussion 
of the relation of the will to the conviction 
of truth and the perception is nearly as fine, 
and would be good reading for those who 
think that belief is not a thing for which any 
one is morally responsible. 


GREECE IN THE TIMEs OF HoMER. An 
Account of the Life, Customs and Habits 
of the Greeks during the Homeric Period. 
By T. T. Timayenis. Pp. xl. and 302. 
12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Mr. Timayenis is a teacher in New York, 

who has already published a ‘History of 

Greece.” Heisa Greek by birth, with a 





warm attachment to his country and a |: 
zealous enthusiasm for all that concerns her | 


honor. In this little volume he has collected 


roundings which make the Homeric poems 


of so great value and interest to the student 
of manners and social development. He 
has followed the work of his countryman, 
Rangabe, on the ‘Household Life of 
the Greeks as Depicted vy Homer,’ as 
his chief authority. He is familiar with 
the results of German and English scholar- 
ship on the matter in hand, but entertains a 
not unnatural jealousy of the deference 
shown to the Germans in the field of Greek 
scholarship. A modern Greek is apt to 
think that his position gives him a_ better 
right to pronounce upon such matters than 
can be conceded even to a Hermann or a 
Boeckh In this we do not agree with Mr. 
Timayenis. Afterall, the Greeks of our 
day have made but little record in this field, 
perhaps for reasons which do them honor 
rather than discredit. One Rangabe is not 
enough to make a literary reputation that 
shall cast a lustre over a whole nation. 

This very book shows why there is rather 
a prejudice against the scholarship of the 
modern Greeks. Mr. Timayenis writes as 
though he held a brief for the Greeks of 
Homer’s time, and was required to show that 
whatever they did was altogether lovely and 
admirable. The book is not judicial in its 
estimates of Homeric civilization. It makes 
the most of every case and in all directions. 
And it isolates the investigation of the sub- 
ject from the study of similar stages in civili- 
zation elsewhere. Inothe: words, it belongs 
to the stage of sociological investigation 
which preceded the application of the com- 
parative method. The unfairness into which 
Mr. Timayenis’ zeal leads him is at times 
somewhat amusing. Thus the Trojans are 
good enough Greeks to serve as illustrations 
of conjugal lovein onechapter, but in another 
the reader is warned that Homer does not 
mean us to confound the two peoples, and 
that the Trojans in certain matters must 
have occupied a lower level than the Greeks. 

The narrow way of looking at Homer, 
apart from what is known of parallel stages 
in social development elsewhere than among 
the Ionian Greeks, obliges Mr. Timayenis to 
leave in obscurity many points he might 
have cleared. Thus Mr. Freeman would 
have given him light on the heroic stage in 
political growth. So alsoin the matters of 
architectural arrangement touched in the 
first chapters. Mr. Timayenis will have it 
that the Greeks could not have been so rude 
as to let the smoke of their fires escape 
through a hole in the roof. He does not 
venture the bold assertion that they had 
chimneys, but believes they had smoke-es- 
capes in the wall beside the fire. How 
a hole in the wall behind the fire would 
create a draft to carry off the smoke, he does 
notsay. The truth is that the Greeks of 
that and later ages, like the Romans and our 
own forefathers, had no fireplaces but the 
open hearth, and no chimneys but the open- 
ing in the roof. Hence the solicitude of 
Telemachus for his father’s arms, which 
were being ruined by long exposure to the 
smoke of the living-room, just as Vitruvius 
says that carved work of any kind will be 
ruined by exposure in a room which has a 
fire. The Greeks certainly had not reached 
a point of refinement in this matter to which 
the Romans of the Imperial period, for 
whom Vitruvius wrote, were still strangers. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 

The slight but very pretty little story, 
‘‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote; a Country 
Tale,” by Juliana Horatia Ewing, author 
of ‘“‘ Jackanapes,’’ &c., (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers), has about it a delightful breath 
of rural English life, which is enhanced as 
well: as illustrated by the drawings of Ran- 
dolph Caldecott, which accompany it, and 
which are of themselves almost enough to 


| tell its simple story. Jack March is an 
all those notices of daily life and its sur- ! 


Edgeworthian hero of probity, industry and 
thrift, and his progress to prosperity and 
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happiness is quite what might be considered 
the legitimate result of such morality. There 
is, moreover, a sweeter and purer strain of 
feeling in his story than is always found in 
such deductions from utilitarian philosophy. 
“Tarantella,’’ by Mathilde Blind, (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers), is a romance upon 
the theme of the ¢tarantismo or dancing 
mania, said to result from the bite of the 
tarantula, and to be only curable by music. 
It is claimed in this book that the symptoms 
of this curious disease are real facts, only to 
be accounted for as ‘‘the protean manifesta- 
tions of hysteria working on the survival of 
a superstition common in Italy during the 
seventeenth century.”’ The chief interest of 
the story of ‘‘Tarantella’’ centres in the fas- 
cinating but semi-demoniac figure of the 
girl possessed by the dancing mania. Her 
character has a vitality much surpassing 
that of the angelic but shadowy Mina and 
her lover, Hmanuel. The scene of the ro- 
mance is laid in Germany, and the whole 
story might be mistaken for one of Mrs. 
Wistar’s translations rather than an original 
specimen of ‘‘President’s English.’’ 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The ‘Life and Letters of John Brown” 
will be published early in the spring by 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers. Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn isthe author and compiler. 

Mr. F.S. Pulling is preparing ‘‘The Life 
and Speeches.of Lord Salisbury,’’ and Mr. 
J. H. Leech, under the supervision of the 
writer, is collecting for publication ‘‘The 
Public Letters of the Right Honorable John 
Bright.’’ 

The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund 
account in detail for the distribution of up- 
wards of $30,000 among twenty-three South- 
ern institutions, almost all of which have 
been founded by Northern philanthropy 
since 1865, while every one combines indus- 
trial with scholastic training. The report 
carries conviction as to the immense utility 
of this noble charity. President Gilman has 
appended to the report an interesting bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Mr. Slater. 

The North American Review is to have a 
new department, consisting of letters from 
the public criticising and commenting upon 
articles which have appeared in the eview. 

“On a Margin,’’a novel recently published 
by Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, and 
which has made a good impression, is the 
work of Mr. Julius Chambers, the Philadel- 
_ correspondent of the New York Her- 
ald. 


Mr. Swinburne is collecting for publication 
his scattered essays. 

The Belgian periodical press of the present 
day comprises about 650 newspapers and 
magazines. There are seventy daily papers, 
which isa very fair number for a country 
whose entire population only just exceeds 
that of the London area of taxation and 
police. 

It is proposed to publish the letters of the 
late Mr. Hepworth Dixon, together with a 
brief memoir. 

The spring trade book sale will commence 
about the middle of April in the rooms of 
Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co., Astor 
place, New York. 

The life of William Lloyd Garrison, by one 
of his sons, will appear serially in one of 
the magazines. The publication will soon 
be commenced. 

Mr. John B. Piet, long known as one of 
the leading publishers of Catholic books and 
of the Mirror, has finally severed his connec- 
tion with the Baltimore Publishing Com- 
pany, of which he had been manager under 
the receivership lately ordered when the 
concern got into embarrassment. Under 
his management the Mirror became one of 





the leading Catholic papers in the United 
States. Mr. Piet expects hereafter to pub- 
lish subscription books. 

Foreign papers announce the death at 
Jena, aged 70, of Dr. K. V. Stoy, the Pro- 
fessor of Education, a man of some celeb- 
rity not only in Germany. After a profes- 
sorship at Heidelberz he founded a school at 
Jena, which acquired a European reputa- 
tion. - He was also the director of the semi- 
nary at Jena—a training school for school- 
masters. 

Asa means of disposing the French to 
travel (they are notoriously the poorest 
travelers in the world), and thus to make 
them better colonists, Mr. Ernest Michel re- 
commends, in La Reforme Sociale, world- 
tours on the Cook system. 

A new weekly paper intended for Sunday 
and general reading is to beissued by the 
Methodist Book Concern, with Dr. J. H. 
Vincent as editor. There will be a special 
department devoted to the Oxford League, 
anew organization designed to stimulate 
interest in the history of Methodism. 

Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Chronicle, is preparing a work on 
the negro problem. Mr. Page has made 
various valuable contributions to the dis- 
cussion of Southern questions. 

The novel published a few months ago, 
called ‘‘“My Ducats and My Daughters,’’ 
now appears to have been the work of a new 
literary partnership. A second edition is 
announced in London with the names of 
Hay Hunter and Walter Whyte as authors. 

Under the title of ‘Old Times; a Picture 
of Social Life at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ Mr. John Ashton is going to is- 
sue a work similar to his ‘‘Social Life in the 
Reign of Queen Anne.” Avoiding history, 
except in so far as to make the work iutelli- 
gible, it aims — to givea fair account of 
the life of the middle class. 

Mr. Bullen’s edition of Middleton, which 
is to make part of Mr. Nimmo’s handsome 
edition of ‘‘The Elizabethan Dramatists,’’ 
will fill eight volumes. The first four will 
be ready in March. 

The demand in England for Mr. Cross’s 
Life of George Eliot was so great that the 
first impression, a large one, was exhausted 
immediately on publication, and a second 
edition had at once to be put to press. 

Messrs. R. K. Mannand J. R. Ware are 
engaged upon a life of Colonel Burnaby, 
containing considerable matter from manu- 
scripts lett by Burnaby when he started for 
Egypt. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser has 
been having a contention with some one 
about the date of the introduction of ‘‘inter- 
viewing” into journalism. The Herald, in- 
tervening, says that it began in 1866. Butit 
attracted little attention until 1868, when it 
was used to draw talk from General Butler 
about his greenback crusade and from 
Charles Sumner about the Alabama ques- 
tion. This Jed to an artiele on ‘‘interview- 
ing’’ in the Nation of January 28, 1869, 
which was the first formal notice of the 
practice under that name, and caused the 
adoption of the term both in this country and 
in England. 


A unique contribution is about to be made 
to French literature. A number of famous 
writers are each to contribute an unpub- 
lished work to a little volume which is to be 
sold for the relief of the unemployed of 
Paris. 

The ‘Questions of the Day”’ series, pub- 
lished by the Putnams, is assuming large 
proportions. Three new numbers are in 
the press, bringing the total up to twenty- 
five. ‘he new numbers are ‘A Solution of 
the Mormon Problem,” ‘‘ Progress of the 
Working Classes During the Last Half Cen- 





tury,” and ‘‘ Defective and Slovenly Legis- 
lation.” 

In “ Prairie Experiences ” (Orange Judd 
Company, New York), Major W. Shepherd, 
R.E. has produced a rather valuable book 
for intending herdsmen and stockraisers on 
our Western plains. Major Shepherd is one 
of the numerous Englishmen who have of 
late embarked in that business and who 
might better repay the opportunity the new 
world offers them of employment if not of 
fortune, than by abusing and making light 
of the Republic at every turn. Nothing 
pleases Major Shepherd in America except the 
chance given him to make money here. It 
is of no consequence; but a different tone 
might be more gracious under the cireum- 
stances. Yet he gives important information 
concerning the cattle industry and the man- 
agement of herds, in points upon ‘ outfits,”’ 
suitable localities. conditions of living which 
the herdsman may expect to encounter, live 
stock markets, &c. Altogether, it is a prac- 
tical little book and it would have been all 
the better if it had been put into more read- 
able shape by a competent booK-maker. Not 
only are index and tabie of contents want- 
ing, but the book is not even divided into 
chapters. 

Mr. Frederick Hawkins has written an 
account of the French stage, from its origin 
tothe death of Racine. He records the 
important dramatic productions of each year 
and notices each new playwrignt and actor, 
as he appears, with anecdotes and criticism. 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish the book. 

Mr. William J. Rolfe has taken charge of 
a class in English literature inthe New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, in Boston. 

Prof. E. A. Freeman has collected a series 
of papers which he published in the Pall 
Mali Gazette a few years ago, and which at- 
tracted considerable attention, on the dis- 
endowment and dis-establishment of the 
English Church, and will publish them 
through Mae Millan & Co. 

The forthcoming issue of the revised version 
of the Old Testament will be an event of 
much importance in the trade; and public 
curiosity to see what changes have been 
made in the text will, no doubt, lead to a 
very large demand for the book. ‘“‘It will, 
we presume,’ says the London Bookseller, 
‘be simultaneously issued from the two 
University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and if similar arrangements to those made 
for the issue of the revised New Testament 
are again adopted, and if vhe book is ready 
in time for presentation to Convocation, it 
may be expected in May.”’ Definite partic- 
ulars relating to the publication may be 
looked for ina short time. 

Mr. A. B. Starey has succeeded Miss Van 
Duyne as editor of Harper’s Youug People. 
Mr. Starey is an Oxford man and a writer of 
children’s stories. 

The Verlags Anstalt, of Stuttgart, will 
shoitly issue the first attempt at prose fiction 
by the poet Wilheim Jordan, the well-known 
translator of the Niebelungenlied, under the 
title of ‘‘ Die Sebalds.”’ 

Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish early 
in March another volume of Schaff’s ‘‘History 
of the Christian Church,” treating of medi- 
eval Christianity from Gregory I. toGregory 
VII. (590-1073). 

The “ Dictionary of English History,’’ an- 
nounced by Messrs. Cassell & Co., will be 
ready very soon. Itis edited by Sidney J. 
Low, B. A., and F, S. Pulling, M. A., and 
will be issued in one large octavo volume of 
1120 pages. 

Mr. James Miliington has translated from 
the French of the Viscount de Vegiié “The 
True Story of Mazeppa.” ‘To the average 
Englishman,” says Mr. E. A. B. Hodgetts, 
writing of the book inthe Acad my, ‘‘the 
mention of Mazeppa conjures up before his 
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imagination a horse, a naked body lying on 
it, Astley’s circus and Byron’s poem. The 
average Russian, on the other hand, is re- 
minded of Pushkin’s beautiful romantic _le- 

end—of the old Cossack chief, enamored of 

is god-daughter, whom he is forbidden by 
the laws of his adopted country to marry, 
who returns his passion, and elopes with 
him. The terrible tragedy which follows, 
in which her father dies under the execu- 
tioner’s axe, is one of Pushkin’s master- 
pieces. Neither the one nor the other thinks 
ot Mazeppa, the statesman, the haughty ex- 
ile, the crafty diplomatist, and, at last, the 
traitor and deserter.’’ 








ART NOTES. 


Commenting on Mr. Whistler’s proposed 
return to his native land several of our con- 
temporaries speak regretfully of the influ- 
ence of foreign study in inducing our young 
artists to expatriate themselves to become 
English, French, German, Italian—any- 
thing but American. It is true that there 
is a tendency among our younger literary 
men to divest themselves of their national- 
ity, amoung other personal and professional 
qualities which they succeed in getting rid 
of, or reducing to an insignificant mini- 
mum, but this criticism is not justly appli- 
cable to young painters. Many of them re- 
main abroad for years not only for the pur- 
pose of study, but forthe reason that it is 
far easier to paint pictures and far easier to 
sell them, even to American buyers, in 


Europe than in America, but the 
instances where’ they have ceased 
to be American with strong home 
ties and warm patriotic sympathies 


are exceedingly rare. ‘The papers above re- 
ferred to usually cite Mr. George H. Bough- 
ton and Mr. William J. Hennessy as notice- 
ableexamples of American painters who 
have gone abroad to study and remained to 
become citizens of other countries, abandon- 
ing their native soil for the more congenial 
meads of merry England. This citation is 
erroneous and leads away from the point at 
issue. Mr. Hennessy was born in Ireland, 
of [rish parents, and Mr. Boughton was 
born in England, of English parents. Both 
came to America at an early age, but both 
also returned to Great Britain at an early 
age. They never were Americans, and al- 
though both retain very kindly feelings for 
this country, yet in leaving it they returned 
home, and in remaining absent they have 
stayed at home. 

During the past week certain statemen‘s 
have appeared in the public prints unjustly 
reflecting on the management of the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, which, though of no 
impurtance in themselves, should not be al- 
lowed to stand without contradiction, as the 
character and repute of that institution may 
be to some extent involved. It appears, ac- 
cording to these statements, that one of the 
students has been allowed to open the lec- 
ture room during class hours, * to. assemble 
there all the pupils he could induce to come 
in, and then to entertain himself and them 
by what is virtually described by hints, nods 
and winks as a mock lecture on art. A 
strong case is outlined, indicating lack of 
direction, careless or incompetent manage- 
ment, slip-shod methods and a lanientable 
waste of students’ time and opportunities. 
Now the facts are that the lecture referred 
to was the regular lesson of the day, 
given by the demonstrator of anatomy 
to his class and to other students who 
wanted to hear it. The lesson was of more 
general interest than usual, and a greater 
number of students desired to attend than 
the class room would accommodate. The 


lesson was therefore given in the lecture 
room by permission of the Academy authori- 
ties, obtained in the accustomed manner, as 
in such cases prescribed. It is true that the 





lecturer is young, and it is also true that he 
is a student in the Academy school, but he 
is an authorized assistant in the department 
of instruction, approved by his superiors, 
considered capable as a teacher, and on the 
occasion reterred to was engaged in the 
orderly pursuit of his stated duties. The 
trouble seems to be that his lesson of that 
day attracted unusual attention and stirred 
up some little feeling among the students, 
who have not succeeded, so to speak, in be- 
coming demonstrators of anatomy. 

Miss E. L. Peirce and Miss Blanch Dil- 
laye, of this city, are among the noted con- 
tributors to the current etching exhibition 
in New York. Miss Peirce’s work is de- 
scribed as “‘individual, vigorous, and origi- 
nal,’”’ and alsoas ‘‘strong in drawing and as- 
sured in handling.’’ Miss Dillaye’s prints 
are commended for ‘‘delicacy of sentiment. 
refined treatment, and purity of line.’”? The 
exhibition includes fine examples from Peter 
Moran, Stephen Parrish, Thomas Hovenden, 
Emily Sartain, C. H. Shearer, Gerome Fer- 
ris, and Katherine Levin, among others in 
whom Philadelphians are especially inter- 
ested. 

The first official recognition of Mr. Cleve- 
land as President of the United States since 
the announcement of his election is said to 
oceur in the exhibit made by the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing of the Treasury De- 
partment at New Orleans. Some time since 
the chief of that bureau wrote Governor 
Cleveland asking for a copy of his photo- 
graph so that an engraving of his head cuvuld 
be made for the exhibit of the bureau which 
was to be sent tothe New Orleans Exposition. 
The collection contained vignettes of all the 
Presidents, and it was thought it would not 
be complete unless it contained that of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland, who will have been inaugu- 
rated before the Exposition is fairly under 
way. The photograph came shortly after, 
but it was found that there would not be 
time enough to make the engraving before 
the Exposition was to open. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefvre, an artist was selected, 
Mr. Hatch, who made a fine india ink vig- 
nette, which was placed in the central space 
of the collection. 

Mr. Cleveland’s portrait as Governor of 
the State of New York is yet to be painted, 
and it is not decided what artist will be en- 
trusted with the commission. The city of 
Albany has ordered a portrait, and Mr. 
Cleveland has consented to sit for it. The 
selection of the artist was in this case left 
to himself, and he has, with good judgment, 
selected Eastman Johnson, arranging to 
give the first sitting early next week. Mr. 
Johnson isa leading American artist, and 
easily the first portrait painter of our day. 

After the most discouraging delays and 
postponements, the Art Department of the 
New Orleans Exhibition was finally opened 
on the 15th instant, though even after these 
months of waiting the galleries were not in 
good order or fully arranged. The Mexican 
collection is said tu attract much attention, 
more from the interest attaching to the Aztec 
and Montezuma subjects than from artistic 
merit. The Belgian exhibit is full and well 
arranged, and includes many valuable works. 
The place of honor in the large gallery is 
given to Peter F. Rothermel’s ‘ Christian 
Martyrs,’’ contributed by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Most of the other 
Philadelphia pictures are hung in this gal- 
lery, and are generally well placed. An im- 
portant consignment of pictures was some 
time since said to be on the way from Eng- 
land, but no mention is made of them as yet 
by the New Orleans papers. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the Paint 
and Clay Club was opened on the 23d in- 
stant in the gallery of the Boston Art Club, 
and will continue three weeks. The pri- 
vate view for the press and profession was 





given between 10 A. M. and 3P. M., andthe 
opening reception took place in the evening 
between 8 and 10 o’clock. The exhibition 
contains 120 works from twenty-six artists. 
Last year there were 133 works from twen- 
ty-five artists. The works of each exhibitor 
are hung in a group, as far as possible, and 
the effect is very good. There is hardly so 
much novelty in this year’s exhibition as 
there was in that of a year ago, and the 
pictures generally are smaller, but the walls 
are fairly filled, and since no paintings are 
“skied”? every member has a fair show. The 
clay end of the club is rather conspicuous 
by its absence, and Mr. D. C. French’s 
bronze bust of Emerson smiles to find itselt 
alone. The collection, on the whole, is full 
of merit and interest, and develops many 
beauties on a close examination. It is not 
one-sided in any respect, and the portraits 
and figures divide the honors equally with 
the landscapes. 

Over the mantelpiece in the library of 
Frederick Holden, of Washington, D. C., 
hangs an ancient portrait of his ancestor, 
Hon. Lewis Latham, Falconer to His 
Majesty Charles I. Lewis Latham was 
cousin to that gallant Earl of Derby and 
King of Man, who laid down his life for his 
King at Bolton on the Moor, and whose 
Countess, Isabella, distinguished herself by 
her defense of Latham House against the 
troops of Cromwell. Lewis Latham’s daugh- 
ter came with her second husband, Jere- 
miah Clarke, tothe Colony of Rhode Island, 
and in thatState many of her descendants 
still live. 

An interesting discovery has been made 
by workmen engaged in excavations in the 
lobby of the French Huguenot Church in 
the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral—a finely- 
chiseled head and fragments of stone, many 
of which are richly gilded, and in one of 
which remains a pearl. These relics are be- 
lieved to be portions of the shrine of St. 
Dunstan, which were collected subsequent 
to the Reformation under the impression 
that they were rubbish, and then thrown 
into the Black Prince’s Chantry, the present 
site of the French Church. 

The statue to Alexandre Auguste Ledru- 
Rollin, the great advocate and jurist, was 
unveiled in Paris, 24th instant, before an 
immense throng of distinguished _ people. 
The prop»rtion of Deputies and Senators 
among the spectators was large, and several 
Ministers of State were also present. Inthe 
dedicatory address M. Ledru-Rollin was 
eulogized as the ‘‘fatherof universal suf- 
lage.” 

John Pettie, R. A., has just fini-hed for 
the Academy spring exhibition in London 
what is described in the catalogue as ‘“‘a 
three-quarter length portrait of Mr. Bret 
Harte, who isin a standing position and 
wears a coattrimmed with fur anda red 
neckeloth.”’ 

Mr. James Jackson Jarves writes from 
Rome: ‘ Mr. William Story has just com- 
pleted a second Cleopatra. His former idea 
was wrought more into a general type of a 
high-bred, beautiful Egyptian queen, and 
partakes of an abstractive, in which there is 
an intermingling of Grecian and Egyptian 
esthetic elements, making it more represen- 
tative of the country itself in her time than 
of the voluptuous, self-wilied, unscrupulous 
woman herself, with her complex character 
and fascinations. His new Cleopatra is the 
result of quite another view of her. 
She now appears thoroughly individu- 
alistic and characterstic—the Woman dom- 
inating the — sovereign. The first 
sits in queenly state and costume; the 
second reclines half nude on a couch, with 
her head resting on her bent’ arm and hand, 
gazing intently at the spectator. <A tiger’s 
skin and head lie beneath her, adding to the 
effect of her piercing eyes and passion-fed 
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features, in whose depths are seen lurking 
all the powers of a woman’s love or hate as 
nurtured under the fiery skies of Egypt.’’ 


Mr. Story has three children now growing 
to maturity of talent. Edith Story (Mme. 
Peruzzi) has just translated an Indian work; 
Waldo Story is a sculptor, and Julian Story 
a painter—both of them young men of prom 
ise, who have already recognized positions 
in art. 

The March Century has followed the ex- 
ample of its recent predecessors and gone 
out of print,—this time within two days of 
issue. A second edition of 35,000 is on the 
press, making the total 225,000. 


COMMUNICA TION. 
THE NATIONAL ART COMMISSION. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN, 

In the last issue of THE AMERICAN I read 
that there has been some agitation in favor 
of the establishment of a sort of a commis- 
sion to pass upon artistic work which the 
government is asked to purchase or order. 
And the suggestion is made that the former 
commission of artists established for this 
purpose may afford some precedents in the 
case. Allow me to state briefly the his- 
tory of the commission referred to. 

In 1858 the newly-enlarged Capitol at 
Washington was approaching completion, 
and the engineer in charge had projected 
extensive embellishments at the hands of 
Italian decorators, and it was also in con- 
templation to procure a number of histori- 
eal pictures. A national convention of ar- 
tists was called to meet in Washington, 
where a memorial to Congress was adopted 
and very largely signed. This memorial 
asked that a commission of three well-in- 
formed artists should be appointed by the 
President, who should be directed to pre- 
ga scheme for the decoration of the Pub- 
ic Buildings, and whose approval should be 
necessary before any work be commissioned 
or purchased in future by any department 
of the government. Through the instru- 
mentality chiefly of Mr. Sumner, in the Sen- 
ate, and Judge Campbell, of Pennsylvania, 
in the House, a bill appointing such a com- 
mission was adopted, and the commission 
was a by the President, consisting 
of H. K. Brown, sculptor; J. R. Lambdin, 
portrait painter, and J. F. Kensett, land- 
scape painter. ‘This commission was in ex- 
istence one year, during which time a com- 
prehensive survey of all work already ac- 
complished was made and a scheme for 
further embellishment of the Capitol was 
prepared. Of course, any movement of the 
sort will always meet with opposition 
from many sources, and it need not 
surprise us to hear that in the ensuing year, 
1859, the appropriation asked for to meet 
the expenses of the commission was de- 
feated. The war quickly followed and all 
art works were abandoned, and no attempt 
was made to revive the commission. But 
wha’ was done once could be done again, 
probably, at least in a modified form, and 
the same mode of procedure—by means of a 
national convention of artists—would seem 
to be most promising of success. All ex- 

erience, however, shows that legislative 

odies are very unwilling to give into other 
hands than their own any part of their 
power, and it is probable that a commission 
in consultation with committees of the 
Houses of Congress would prove to be the 
utmost that could be obtained. 
GEORGE C, LAMBDIN. 
Philadelphia, February 23. 





MATTHEW ARNOLDS LATER 
CONCLUSIONS. 
From the Nineteenth Century. 
I suppose I am not by nature disposed to 
think so much as most people do of “insti- 








tutions.”” The Americans think and talk 


very much of their ‘institutions.’ 


| 


I am | 


by nature inclined to eall all this sort of | 
thing machinery, and to regard rather men | 


and their characters. But the more I saw of 


America, the more I found myself led to | f 
| not so to engage our attention as to prevent 


treat “‘institutions’’ with increased respect. 
Until I went to the United States L had never 
seen a people with institutions which seemed 
expressly and thoroughly suited to it. I had 
not properly appreciated the benefits pro- 
ceeding from this cause. 

Sir Henry Maine, in an admirable essay 
which, though not signed, betrays him for 
its author by its rare and characteristic qual- 
ities of mind and style—Sir Henry Maine in 
The Quarterly Review adopts and otten re- 
iterates a phrase of M. Scherer, to the effect 
that ‘‘democracy is only a form of govern- 
ment.”’ He holds up to ridicule a sentence 
of Mr. Bancroft’s History, in which the 
American democracy is told that its ascent 
to power “‘ proceeded as uniformly and ma- 
jestically as the laws of being, and was as 
certain as the decrees of eternity.’’ Let us 
be willing to give Sir Henry Maine his way, 
and to allow no magnificent claim of this 
kind on behalf of the American democracy. 
Let us treat as not more solid the assertion 
in the Declaration of Independence, that 
‘all men are created equal, are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.’’ Let us concede that these 
natural rights are a figment; that chance 
and circumstance, as much as deliberate 
foresight and design, have brought the 
United States into their present condition, 
that moreover the British rule which they 
threw off was not the rule of oppressors 
and tyrants which declaimers suppose, and 
that the merit of Americans was not that of 
oppressed men rising against tyrants, but 
rather of sensible young people getting rid 
of stupid and overweening guardians who 
misunderstood and mismanaged them. 

All this let us concede, if we will; but in 
conceding it let us not lose sight of the really 
important point, which is this: that their in- 
stitutions do, in fact, suit the people of the 
United States so well, and that from this 
suitableness they do derive so much actual 
benefit. As one watches the play of their 
instituti:ns, the image suggests itself to 
one’s mind of a man in a suit of clothes 
which fits him to perfection, leaving all his 
movements unimpeded and easy. It is loose 
where it ought to be loose, and it sits close 
where its sitting close isan advantage. The 
central government of the United States 
keeps in its own hands those functions 
which, if the nationis to have real unity, 
ought to be kept there; those functions it 
takes to itself and no others. The State 
governments and the municipal govern- 
ments provide people with the fullest liberty 
of managing their own affairs, and afford, 
besides, a constant and invaluable school of 
practical experience. This wonderful suit 
of clothes, again (to recur to our image), is 
found also to adapt itself naturally to the 
wearer’s growth, and to admit of all en- 
largements as they successively arise. I 
speak of the state of things since the sup- 
pression of slavery, of the state of things 
which meets a spectator’s eye at the present 
time in America. There are points in which 
the institutions of the United States may 
call forth criticism. One observer may think 
that it would be well if the President’s term 
of office were longer, if his Ministers sat in 
Congress or must possess the confidence of 
Congress. Another observer may say that 
the marriage laws for the whole nation 
ought to be fixed by Congress, and not to 
vary at the willof the Legislatures of the 
several States. I myself was much struck 


with the inconvenience of not allowing a 
man to sitin Congress except for his own 
district; a man like Wendel 


Phillips was 





thus excluded, because Boston would not 
return him. It is as if Mr. Bright could 
have no other constituency open to him if 
Rochdale would not send him to Parliament. 
But all these are really questions of ma- 
chinery (to use my own term), and ought 


our seeing that the capital fact as to the in- 
stitutions of the United States is this: their 
suitableness to the American people and 
their natural and easy working. If we are 
not to be allowed to say, with Mr. Beecher, 
that this people has ‘‘a genius fur the orga- 
nization of States,’’ then, at all events, we 
must admit that in its own organization it 
has enjoyed the most signa! good fortune. 
Yes; whatis called, in the jargon of the 
publicists, the political problem and the so- 
cial problem, the people of the United States 
do appear to me to have solved, or Fortune 
has solved it for them, with undeniable suc- 
cess. Against invasion and conquest from 
without they are impregnably strong. As to 
domestic concerns, the first thing to remem- 
ber is that the people over there are at bot- 
tom the same people as ourselves—a people 
with a strong sense for conduct. But there 
is said to be great corruption among their 
politicians and in the publie service, in mu- 
nicipal administration and in the adminis- 
tration of justice. Sir Lepel Griffin would 
lead us to think that the administration of 
justice, in particular, isso thoreughly cor- 
rupt that a man witha law-suit has only to 
rovide his lawyer with the necessary funds 
or bribing the officials, and he can make 
sure of winning his suit. The Americans 
themselves use such strong language in de- 
scribing the corruption prevalent amongst 
them that they cannot be surprised if stran- 
gers believe them. For myself, I had heard 
and read so much to the discredit of Ameri- 
can political life, how all the best men kept 
aloof from it, and those who gave themselves 
to it were unworthy, that I ended by sup- 
posing that the thing must actually be so, 
and the good Americans must be looked for 
elsewhere than in politics. Then I had the 
pleasure of dining with Mr. Bancroft in 
Washington ; and however he may, in Sir 
Henry Maine’s opinion, overlaud the pre- 
established harmony of American democ- 
racy, he had, at any rate, invited to meet 
me half a dozen politicians whom in Eng- 
Jand we should pronounce to be members of 
Parliament of the highest class, in bearing, 
manners, tone of feeling, intelligence, infor- 
mation. I discovered that in truth the prac- 
tice, so common in America, of calling a 
politician ‘‘a thief,’’ does not mean so very 
much more than is meant in England when 
we have heard Lord Beaconsfield called ‘a 
liar’? and Mr. Gladstone ‘‘a madman.” It 
means that the speaker disagrees with the 
politician in question and dislikes him. Not 
that I assent, on the other hand, to the thick- 
and-thin American patriots, who will tell 
you that there is no more corruption in the 
politics and administration of the United 
States than in those of England. I believe 
there ¢s more, and that the tone of both is 
lower there ; and this from a cause on which 
I shail have to touch hereafter. But the 
corruption is exaggerated ; it is not the wide 
and deep disease it is often represented ; it 
is such that the good elements of the nation 
may, and I believe will, perfectly work it 
off ; and even now the truth of what I have 
been saying as to the suitableness and suc- 
eessful working of American institutions 
is not really in the least affected by it. 
Furthermore, American society is not in 
danger from revolution. Here, again, I do 
not mean that the United States are exempt 
from the operation of every one of the 
causes—such a cause as the division between 
rich and poor, for instance—which may lead 
to revolution. ButI mean that compara- 
tively with the old countries of Europe they 
are free from the danger of revolution; and 
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I believe that the good elements in them will 
make a way for them to escape out of what 
they really have of this danger also, to es- 
cape in the future as wellas now—the future 
for which some observers announce this 
danger as so certain and so formidable. Lord 
Macaulay predicted that the United States 
must come in time to just the same state of 
things which we witness in England; that 
the cities would fill upand the lauds become 
occupied, and then, he said, the division be- 
tween rich and poor would establish itself 
on the same scale as with us, and be just as 
embarrassing. He forgot that the United 
States are without what certainly fixes and 
accentuates tlie division between rich and 
yoor—the distinction of classes. Not only 
vave they not the distinction between noble 
and bourgeois, between aristocracy and mid- 
dle-class ; they have not even the distinction 
between bourgevis and peasant or artisan, 
between middle and lower class. They have 
nothing to create it and compel their recog- 
nition of it. Their domestic service is done 
for them by Irish, Germans, Swedes, ne- 
groes Outside domestic service, within the 
range of conditions which an American may 
in fact be called upon to traverse, he passes 
easily from one sort of occupation to an- 
other, from egg | to riches and from 
riches to poverty. No one of his possible 
occupations appears degrading to him or 
makes him lose caste; and poverty itself ap- 
pears to him as inconvenient and disagreea- 
ble rather than as humiliating. When the 
immigrant from Europe strikes root in his 
new home, he becomes as the American. 

It may be said that the Americans, when 
they attained their independence, had not 
the elements for a division into classes, and 
that they deserve no praise for not having 
invented one. butIam not now contend- 
ing that they deserve praise for their institu- 
tions. Lam saying how well their institu- 
tions work. Considering, indeed, how rife 
are distinctions of rank and class in the 
world, how prone men in general are to 
adopt them,, how much the Americans 
theniselves, beyond doubt, are capable of 
feeling their attraction, it shows, I think, at 
least strong good sense in the Americans to 
have forborne from all attempt to invent 
them at the outset, and to have escaped or 
resisted any fancy for inventing them since. 
But evidently the United States constituted 
themselves, not amid the circumstances of a 
feudal age, but in a modern age; not under 
the conditions of an epoch favorable to sub- 
ordination, but under those of an epoch of 
expansion. ‘Their institutions did but com- 
ply with the form and pressure of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions then present. A 
feudal age, an epoch of war, defense and 
concentration, needs centres of power and 
property, and il reinforces property by join- 
ing distinctions of rank and class with it. 
Property becomes more honorable, more solid. 
And in feudal ages this is well, for its chang- 
ing hands easily would be a source of weak- 
ness. But in ages of expansion, where 
men are bent that every one shall have 
his chance, the more readily property changes 
hands the better. The envy with which its 
holder is regarded diminishes, society is 
safer. I think, whatever may be said of the 
almighty dollar in America, it is indubitable 
that rich men are regarded there with less 
envy and hatred than rich men arein Eu- 
rope. Why is this? Because their condi- 
tion is less fixed, because government and 
legislation do not take them more seriously 
than other people, make grandees of them, 
aid them to tound families and endure. 
With us, the chief holders of property are 
grandees already, and every rich man as- 
pires to become a grandee if possible. And 
therefore an English country gentleman re- 
gards himself as part of the system of na- 
ture; government and legislation have in 
vited him so to do. If the price of wheat 


falls so low that his means of expenditure 
are greatly reduced, he tells you that if this 
lasts he cannot possibly go on asa country 
gentleman; and every well-bred person 
among us looks sympathizing and shocked. 
An American would say: ‘‘Why should 
he?’ The Conservative newspapers are 
fond of giving us, as an argument for the 
game laws, the plea that without them a 
country gentleman could not be induced to 
live on hisestate. An American would say : 
‘“‘What does it matter?’’ Perhaps to an 
English ear this will sound brutal; but the 
point is that the American does not take his 
rich manso seriously as we do ours, does 
not make him into a grandee; the thing, if 
proposed to him, would strike him as an ab- 
surdity. I suspect that Mr. Winans him- 
self, the American millionaire who adds 
deer-forest to deer-forest, and will not suffer 
a cottier to keep a pet lamb, regards his own 
performance as a colossal stroke of Ameri- 
ean humor, illustrating the absurdities of 
the British system of property and privilege. 
Ask Mr. Winans if he would promote the 
introduction of the British game laws into 
the United States, and he would tell you 
with a merry laugh that the idea is ridicu- 
lous, and that these British follies are for 
home consumption. 

The example of France must not mislead 
us. There the institutions, an objector may 
say, are republican, and yet the division and 
hatred between rich and poor is intense. 
True; butin France, though the institutions 
may be republican, the ideas and moralsare 
not republican. In America not only are 
the institutions republican, but the ideas 
and morals are prevailingly republican also. 
They are those of a plain, decent middle 
class. The ideal of those who are the pub- 
lic instructors of the people is the ideal of 
such a class. In France the ideal of the 
mass of popular journalists and popular 
writers of fiction, who are now practically 
the public instructors there, is, if you could 
see their hearts, a Pompadour or Du Barry 
regime, with themselves for the part of Fau- 
blas. With this ideal prevailing, this vision 
oi the objects for which wealth is desirable, 
the possessors of Wealth become hateful to 
the multitude which toils and endures, and 
society is undermined. This is one of the 
many inconveniences which the French have 
to suffer from that worship of the great god- 
dess Lubricity to which they are at present 
vowed. Weaith excites the most savage en- 
mity there, because itis conceived as a means 
for gratifying appetites of the most selfish 
and vile kind. Butin America Faublas is 
no more the ideal than Coriolanus. Wealth 
is no more conceived as the minister to the 
pleasures of a class of rakes than as the 
minister to the magnificence of a class of 
nobles. It is conceived as a thing which al- 
most any American may attain, and which 
almost every American will use respectably. 
Its possession, therefore, dues not inspire 
hatred, and so I return tothe thesis with 
which I started—America is not in danger 
of revolution. The division between rich 
and poor is alleged to us as a cause of revo- 
lution which presently, if not now, must 
operate there, as elsewhere; and yet we see 
that this cause has not there, in truth, the 
characters to which we are elsewhere accus- 
tomed. 

A people homogeneous, a people which 
had to constitute itself ina modern age, an 
epoch of expansion, and which has given to 
itself institutions entirely fitted for such an 
a.e and epoch, and which suit it perfectly— 
a people not in danger of war from without, 
notin danger of revolution from within— 
such is the people of the United States, The 
political and social problem. then, we must 
| surely allow that they solve successfully. 
There remains, [ know, the human problem 
also; the solution of that, too, has to be con- 
sidered ; but I shall come to that hereafter. 








My point at presentis that, politically and 
socially, the United States are a community 
living in a natural condition, and conscious 
of living in a natural condition. And being 
in this healthy case, and having this healthy 
consciousness, the community there uses its 
understanding with the soundness of health ; 
it in general sees its political and social con- 
cerns straight, and sees them clear. So that 
when Sir henry Maine and M. Scherer tell 
us that democracy is ‘‘merely a form of gov- 
ernment,’’ we may observe to them that it is 
in the United States a form of government 
in which the community feels itself in a 
natural condition and at ease; in which, 
consequently, it sees things straight and 
sees them clear. 








DRIFT, 

Hon. John Bigelow contributes ‘Some Re- 
collections of Charles O’Conor’’ to the 
March Century, from which we quote the 
following: ‘‘Mr. O’Conor never understood 
nor became entirely reconciled to his want 
of success in public life. Why every one 
loved to recognize and do homage to his pro- 
fessional and personal supremacy, and so 
few cared to accept him as their political 
guide, was a problem which always puzzled 
him, and contributed not alittle, I think, 
to weaken his faith in popular judgments. 
The true solution of it probbably is 
that the very qualities which gave him his 
pre-eminence at the bar in a corresponding 
degree unfitted him for the representative 
duties of a statesman. He went so deeply 
into the philosophy of every subject that he 
naturally had little respect for the super- 
ficialand often puerile reasons which the 
mass of mankind would assign even for the 
best inspired actions. He could never pool 
his opinions in a committee or in any repre- 
sentative body, and be content, as every 
statesman, in a democracy at least, is re- 
quired to be, with the resultant decisions of 
amajority. Thus it happened that in the 
convention of 1846, to which he was chosen 
more especially to secure his aid in remod- 
eling our judiciary, he usually voted alone on 
committees, and opposed almost alone the 
constitution as finally adopted. The logic 
of his mind was so inexorable that he could 
not bow to those subtle forees or instinets 
which goto make up public opinion, nor 
recognize the soundness of Talleyrand’s fa- 
mous saying that ‘There is one person wiser 
than Anybody, and that is Everybody.’ He 
was so thoroughly loyal to the conclus ons 
of his own mind when they had been delib- 
erately formed that it seemed to him pusil- 
lanimous to surrender them to mere num- 
bers or because of any possible conse- 
quences that might result to himself or 
others from adhering to them.”’ 

* % 


“The Land of the False Prophet’’ is the 
title of the opening illustrated arti- 
cie in the March Century, by Gen. R. E. 
Colston, who was formerly a_ bey in the 
Egyptian service. From it we quote the fol- 
lowing: “Khartoum is a city numbering be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 people. Several 
European Consuls reside there. The Amer- 
ican Consul was Azar Abd-el-Melek, a 
Christian Copt from Esneh, and one of the 
principal merchants. The European colony 
is small and continually changing; for 
Khartoum isa perfect graveyard for Euro- 
peans, andin the rainy season for natives 
also, the mortality averaging then from thir- 
ty to forty per day, which implies 3000 
to 4000 for the season. Khartoum 
is the commercial centre of the Soudan 
trade, amounting altogether to $65,000,000 a 
year, and carried on by 1000 European and 
3000 Egyptian commercial houses. Drafts 


and bills of exchange upon Khartoum are as 
good as gold in Cairo and Alexandria, and 
vice versa. From official sources I learned 
that the city contained 3060 houses, many of 
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them two-storied, each having from 10 to 150 | 
occupants. Stone and lime are found in | 
abundance, and the buildings are, a'ter a 
fashion, substantial, the houses belonging to 


rich merchants being very spacious 
and comfortable. There are large 
bazaars, in which is found a much 


greater variety of European and Asiatic 
goods than would be expected in such dis- 
tant regions. In the spacious market-place 
a brisk trade is carried on in cattle, horses, 
camels, asses and sheep, as wellas grain, 
fruit and other agricultural produce. Many 
years ago an Austrian Roman Catholic mis- 
sion was established and liberally supported 
by the Emperor of Austria and by contribu- 
tions from the entire Catholic world. It oc- 
cupies a large parallelogram surrounded by 
a solid wall. Within this enclosure, in 
beautiful gardens of palm, fig, pome- 
granate, orange and banana, stand a 
massive cathedral, a hospital and other 
substantial buildings. Before the people of 
Egypt and the Soudan had been irritated by 
foreign interference, such was their perfect 
toleration and good temper that the priests 
and nuns, in their distinctive costumes, 
were always safe from molestation, not only 
at Khartoum, but even at El Obeid and the 
neighborhood, where the majority are Mus- 
sulmans and the rest heathens. It was 
stated some months ago that Gordon had 
abandoned the Governor’s palace and trans- 
formed the Catholic mission into a fortress, 
its surrounding wall and massive buildings 
rendering it capable of strong resistance.” 
* 

Iridium is a metal which is likely to havea 
much more extensive employment than it 
now come. Hitherto it has been chiefly 
used in alloy with osmium for tipping gold 

ens. But an American pen manufacturer 
1as discovered that by fusing the metal at a 
white heat and adding phosphorous perfect 
fusion could be obtained, with all the hard- 
ness in the resulting material of the iridium 
itself. For mechanical applications this 
combination is exceedingly useful, as in the 
case of pen points; and its adaptability is 
being proved in many ways. Agate, which 
has hitherto been employed for fine chemical 
balances, is now giving place to iridium, 
which takes a finer edge and is not so liable 
to catch or break. 

Hypodermic needies for surgical use are 
now made of gold and tipped with the iri- 
dium compound, which is not subject to cor- 
rosion like the old steel points, and it is also 
being largely applied to instruments for sur- 
veyors and engineers and to electrical ap- 
paratus. Iridium can be_ obtained some- 
what abundantly from the Russian platinum 
mines in the Ural, and it is found in com- 
bination with gold in California. Mr. Dud- 
ley, of Cincinnati, is engaged on experi- 
ments with the object of plating vessels with 
iridium, and as the metal resists the action 
of acids, it is likely that such vessels will be 
very useful in many chemical operations. 
—Chem. and Drug. 

* 

The average exportation of bullion and 
coin from Mexico for the five fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1883, was $21,896,047.60. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30th it was 
$29,628,657.69; for that ending June 30, 1884, 
it was $33,473,283.30. 


¥ % 
* 


A year before his election, General Gar- 
field could have been seen gayly sauntering 
along Pennsylvania avenue, laughing, talk- 
ing, nodding his head to this acquaintance 
and to that, without any obstruction to his 
progress in the shape of a sidewalk recep- 
tion. Those who did not know him person- 
ally were familiar with his face and name. 
The ladies had heard his eloquence in 
the House—the street urchins had seen 





him at the baseball grounds, shouting, 


with the eagerness of a boy, his pleasure 


or dissatisfaction as the same_ progressed. 
While a member of the House he often took 
oceasion to run out into the suburbs of the 
city to witness this exciting sport. I remem- 


ber one afternoon when he reached the stand | 


erected on the grounds afew minutes after 
I did. I was leaning against the front rail 
of the platform, and, clapping me on the 
shoulder, he asked, ‘‘Who’sahead?’’I gave him 
the information,and he thereupon became so 
interested in the game that he seemed un- 
aware that his heavy weight upon my little 
body was, to say the least, inconvenient. 
He was_ constantly exclaiming: ‘‘Good 
eatch!” ‘Fine hit!’? “Oh! what a muff!’ 
and other well-known extracts from base 
ball language, and he soon grew so excited 
as to make me feel the effects. I thought it 
wise to move to a place of safety, and I 
finally succeeded in edging away through 
the crowd.—St. Nicholas. 


*,% 


Mr. ‘‘Blank of Blank,’’ in Yorkshire, had 
a fever about Christmas time, and his parrot 
was taken from the dining room to the 
kitchen for greater quiet. It remained 
there several weeks, during which it stole 
the raisins intended for a plum-pudding. 
The cook in anger threw some hot grease at 
it and scalded its head. When Mr. Blank 
got better the parrot’s cage was taken up- 
stairs again. Mr. Blank, with newly- 
shaved head, approached. The parrot 
turned one eye upon him and said_ slowly: 


“You bald-headed_ i ruffian! So you 
stole the cook’s plums!’ There may 
have been some = appropriateness’ in 


the mind of Dean Stanley’s parrot on amem- 
orable occasion. Whilethe lamented Dean 
wasacanon at Canterbury, a gentleman 
who was invited to breakfast found all the 
servaats assembled in the garden gazing up 
at alaburnum in which the parrot was at 
large. At that moment the canon came out. 
The parrot looked down at him and said in a 
low but distinct voice, exactly likeStanley’s, 
“Let us pray!’ Hers isa clear example to 
prove that something very like a thought 
passed through his mind. The servants 


were assembled as he had seen them 
assemble for morning prayers. They 
were standing as they stood when 
the lesson had been read, and_ they 


were about to kneel; and the parrot said 
exactly what was always said under such 
circumstances. Perhaps the most curious 
of these examples is one which comes to us 
from a private bird fancier. A gray parrot 
was stationed in a nursery, where his great- 
est delight was to see the baby bathed. An 
infantile complaint seized the child, and the 
parrot was removed tv the kitchen. There, 
after atime, he set up a terrible ery. ‘The 
baby! The dear baby!’ All the family 
rushed down, to find the parrot in the wild- 
est excitement watching the roasting of a 
sucking pig 

Dr. Russ judiciously advises that a young 
and untaught bird shoud be placed beside 
one which is tame and talks well. He tells 
a curious story of a Grey which taught a 
isa Amazon. When the pupil did not 
earn his words correctly, the Grey would 
say, ‘‘Blockhead,”’ and turn away contempt- 
uously. Yet Cuvier thought there was no 
intelligence and no power of transmitting 
its accomplishments in the mind of the par- 
rot. Eventually the Grey and the Amazon 
were able to converse. Rosa, the Grey, 
would say, ‘‘Have you any money?” to 
which Coco would reply, ‘“‘No,’’ in a sor- 
rowful voice. Rosa would give the name of 
the Emperor, and Coco would ejaculate, 
“Long life to him!’ A third parrot is de- 
seribed which talks but little, though it has 
other accomplishments, and is delighted at 
being dressed up as a doll and laid ina 
cradle.—Saturday Review, 





It is a difficult matter to believe that those 
magnificent specimens of equine power, the 
Percheron and Clydesdale draught horses, 
should be derived from the same original 
stock as the Shetland pony. These little, 
hardy, obstinate, good-natured pets have 
been undergoing during a number of years 
a process of physical degeneration, which 
has reduced them to an average stature of 
forty to forty-eight inches, and often much 


less. They, like the oaks and _ firs 
of the island upon which they have 
been reared and_ bred, have _ be- 


come stunted in their growth by the peculiar 
conditions of their environment; while the 
other branch of the family has been inter- 
bred and selected and improved, with a view 
of producing the magnificent thoroughbreds 
which we now so often see in the business 
parts of our cities, and which are so often 
the pride of our State and country fairs and 
horse shows. In point of strength the pony 
probably stands ahead of the Percheron in 
proportion to its size, and wonderful stories 
are told in their native isle of their wonder- 
ful endurance and power. 


PRESS OPINION. 
MR. RANDALL AND THE NAVY. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 


It is very certain that the country needs a 
navy, but for that express reason it is the 
more necessary that whatever appropriations 
are made for the purpose of supplying that 
need shall be applied under the most strin- 
gent guarantees. Experience has proved 
that the ordinary safeguards against waste, 
extravagance, and blundering in naval con- 
struction are not sufficient. Yet Mr. Ran- 
dall, whose zeal for public economy has 
burned so steadily hitherto, now asks Con- 
gress to mend matters by blindly intrusting 
unlimited power of expenditure to a virtual- 
ly irresponsible Board. As if such a proposi- 
tion were not sufficiently startling in itself, 
Mr. Randall brings it forward precisely 
at the moment when a Democratic admin- 
istration is coming into power; that is to 
say, when a party whose conscience is 
atrophied by the long-unsatisfied Just of 
office is preparing to recoup itseif in four 
years for the twenty years of official starva- 
tion which has sharpened its appetite to 
the point of absolute wolfishness. Truly 
thisisan amazing op which Mr. Randall 
has fathered. And he must have an equally 
amazing idea of the extent of public confi- 
dence in his party, to think that it will be 
received with joyful equanimity. If he had 
labeled it “A planto establish a gigantic 
Democratic machine” the ultimate purpose 
of it could hardly have been more 
clear than it is. For nothing can be plainer 
than that the construction of ships isa sub- 
ordinate part of the scheme, and that the 
main point aimed atis obtaining power to 
make unlimited drafts on the Treasury. 
Nobody can be so simple as to believe that 
this is the way to get a navy. Everybody 
must perceive thatthe ironclads Mr. Ran- 
dall’s plan contemplates the construction of 
are ironclad Democratic voters and 
‘‘bosses.’? No doubt it would be very con- 
venient to be able to pay campaign expenses 
under the disguise of “the expenses of the 
Board and its awards,”’ but this is not what 
the country wants. 

And it must be said that better things were 
expected of Mr. Randall. Republicans may 
not have hoped much for the navy froma 
Democratic administration, but they did not 
think Mr. Randall would have lead the way 
in so audacious an assault on the Treasury; 
and seeing that even his well-tried economy 
has come to this under the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the time, what can be looked for 
from the less conscientious and more impa- 
tient and hungry Democrats who are now 
everywhere pressing to the front? 
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AN EXPOSITION IN DISTRESS. 
The N. Y. Times. 


The Director General of the New Orleans 
Exposition has been in Washington some 
days bending all his energies to the effort 
for securing from Congress an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 to save the Exposition from 
financial ruin. {n form his application was 
for aloan, but the House Committee on 
Appropriations has decided to submit to 
Congress a direct appropriation of $300,000, 
it being well understood that there is no 
prospect of repayment. The managers are 
already indebted to the government for $1,- 


000,000, and if, when the _ period 
of the Exposition is nearly half 
gone, they are compelled to ask 


for aid to meet 
curred and to carry the enterprise through, 





there is little chance of any surplus at the | 


end with which to wipe out their indebted- 
ness, 


The proposition for further aid has | 


nothing to commend it but the distress into | 


which the ambitious scheme has fallen. The 
Exposition is in many respects a grand one, 
and it would be a pity to see it overwhelmed 
in financial disaster, but it is difficult to re- 
frain from pointing outsome of the mistakes 
that have been made. At the same time it 
would be ungracious not to recognize the 
difficulties it has encountered,some of which 
could hardly have been foreseen. 

In an enterprise of this kind very much 
depends upon the spirit of the community 
in which it is attempted. Many of the peo- 
ple of New Orleans are impressed with the 
idea that that city is destined to become a 
great commercial centre. They point to its 
situation commanding the outlet of the great 
Valley of the Mississippi, and forming a 
natural entrepot for trade with the coun- 
tries upon the Gulf of Mexico and the Carri- 


bean Sea, and to its railroad connections 
with all the _ distributing points of 
the South and West, as an evidence of its 
advantages. But whatever ground there 
may be for its hopes and expectations, it 
has not yet centred in itself the great in- 
terests that make a rich and bustling com- 
mercial city. It has neither the resources 
nor the spirit of an established emporium of 
the first rank. Very many of its people are 
not imbued with the spirit and ambition of 
those who looked upon the Exhibition as 
ameans for promoting its material pro- 
gress. The management, unfortunately, 
failed to enlist the sympathy and 
active aid of the business community as 
a whole. Perhaps it would not have 


m pel | been possible to do so; but the basis of the 
deficiencies already in- | 


enterprise might have been much broader, 
and an attempt made at least to take intoa 
scheme of active co-operation the leading 
men of all classes. Had their co-operation 
been enlisted by giving them voice and 
powerin the management, no doubt their 
means would have been at command. But 
in point of fact there has been much dissat- 
isfaction with the close corporation methods, 
and many of the wealthiest and most 
influential men have had no sympathy with 
the enterprise and have taken no part in it. 
There seems also to have been a great deal 
of miscalculation. The amount of popular 
interest in the undertaking which has been 
displayed by the Southern people is far less 
than was counted upon. Those directly 
concerned in the display of the resources of 
the Southern States have done creditably, 
but the people at large appear to have con- 
tributed little to the success of the Exhibi 
tion. Visitors have come chiefly from the 
North and West, and the interest felt 
throughout the country has not been equal 
to the needs of the enterprise. In making 


preparations the original plans were greatly 
extended, without sufficient thought for the 
resources from which expenditures were to 
be met. There was more confidence than 
shrewd caleulation and more daring than 
skillful management, and when the opening 
day came the funds were exhausted, with 
much remaining to be done for the comple- 
tion of the work. 

Perhaps the one grand difficulty which 
has brought the Southern Exposition into 
its present strait is to be found in the fact 
that it was not so much the product of 
Southern enterprise, industry and wealth 
as it was an effort to give a stimulus to 
these. It was not undertaken as an exhi- 
bition of what had been achieved but as 
an evidence of capabilities and an earnest of 
achievements yet to be made. In that view 
it was almost a necessity that it should be 
in an unusual measure dependent on outside 
interest and extraneous financial aid. The 
latter was not to be commanded and could 
not becomingly be asked for in advance, but 
the time seems to have come when its ne- 
cessity is admitted. Now it is a question 
whether the matter is so much a concern of 
the people of the whole country that the 
government would be justified in assuming 
the greater part of the expense of the enter- 
prise by contributing now to bring it out of 
financial embarrassmenr and place it on a 
footing that will carry it through. 

The labor question looms up in the Jersey 
Legislature, agitated by such good friends of 
the workingman as set him the example of do- 
ing no work.—Phila. News 





ONE COLD AFTER ANOTHER WILL, WITH MANY 
constitutions, securely establish the seeds of con- 
sumption in the system. Those in need of a 
remedy will find Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant always 
prompt, thorough and efficacious. 








AMUSEMENTS. 





COMMENCING MARCH 2, 1885. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—March 2d—Star 
Course—George RK. Wendling. Illustrated 
Lecture, “An Evening with Dickens.” 
March 3d—Stoddard Lecture, “ Versailles 
and Marie Antoinette.” March 4th—Lecture 
on R. Emmett. March 5th—Star Course— 
«Grand Camilla Urso Concert.” March 6th 
—Stoddard Lecture, “ Paris in the Reign of 
Terror.” March 7th—Stoddard Matinee, 
2.30 o’clock P. M. March 7th—Mrs. Gil- 
lespie—Theo. Thomas’ Lecture. 


CHESTNUT ST. THEATRE.—The Madi- 
son Square Theatre Co. with W. H. Gillette, 
“The Private Secretary.” 


CHESTNUT STREET OPERA HOUSE.— 
The Boston Ideal Opera Co. Monday night, 
“Martha; ”’ Tuesday night, “ Fanchonette” 
(first time here); Wednesday night, “ Girofle- 
Girofla ;”” Wednesday Matinee, “ Bohemian 
Girl;” Thursday night, “ Patience;” Friday 
night, “ Fra Diavolo;” Saturday night, « H. 
M. S. Pinafore ;” Saturday Matinee, “ Mus- 
keteers.” 


WALNUT STREET THEATRE. — Carrie 
Swain, “ The Little Joker.” 

HAVERLY’S THEATRE, BROAD SIr.— 
McCaull Opera Comique Co., “The Fleder- 
maus” (The Bat). 

ARCH STREET OPERA HOUSE.—« Mas- 
cotte.” 

NATIONAL THEATRE.—« The New Ban- 
dit King.” 

CARNCROSS’S ELEVENTH ST. OPERA 
House.—Minstrels. 





INSURANCE AND TRUST COS, 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of ~hiladelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Cap tal, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,200,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every des- 
criptien, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, 
jE ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEP- 

NG on SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

Vault Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 
Locks. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper vaults 
for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults provided 
for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON IN- 
TEREST. 





INCOME COLLECTED ani remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND 
EXECUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

. ILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr.. Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 

Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 

Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 

George F. Tyler. 

Henry C. Gibson, 

Thomas McKean, 


dward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316,318 & 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combina- 
tion and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $t0, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF 
MONEY. ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, 
Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aproint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact 


| all other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER 
GUARANTEE, VALUABLES of every description, 
such as Coupon, Registered and other Bonds, Certifi- 
cates of Stock, Deeds, Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, 
etc., etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge, 

For further information, call at the office or send for a 
circular. 

THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

OHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 
OHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Office:. 


DrreEctTors. 
Charles S_ tiinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 


Thomas Cochran, 

Edward C. Knight, 

J. Barlow Moorhead, 

Charles S. Pancoast, 

Thomas MacKellar, Daniel Donovan, 

John J. Stadiger, Wu, J. Howard, 
J. Dickinson Sergeant. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Marcu ATLANTIC 


Ready everywhere, contains instalments of 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S “Tue 

Porrrouto,” First Opening, I.—IIT. 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S ‘‘ A Country GENTLEMAN.” 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S “A Marsu Iscanp,” 


CHARLFS EGBERT CRADDOCK’S “Tue 
PRopHeT OF THE GREAT SMOKY Movuntarns,” 


New 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE COLONIES. 
By Brooxs AvaAms, 

THE MOTHER OF TURGENEFF. By Crara 
B. Martin. 

TIME IN SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. By 
Henry A, Crapp. 

THE BROWN-STONE BOY. By W.H. Bisuor. 

Together with Essays, Poems, Criticisms of New 
Books, and the Contributors’ Club. 


Terms: Single number, 35 cts.; $4.00 a year. 


NEW BOOKS. 


My Lapy PoKAHONTAS. 


A True Relation of Virginia. Writ by Anas Topxrt.! 
Puritan and Pilgrim, With Notes by Joun Esten 
Cooxe, author of ‘“ Virginia,” etc. Exquisitely 
printed in antique style. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The subject and unique character of this book are 
indicated in its title, and the romantic story of its 
heroine is told in quaint and graceful style, The 
antique appearance of the volume is in keeping with 
this curious chronicle of the Old Dominion, 


Joun MarsHaALt. 


Volume XII. in “ Ameri- 


By Avian B. Macruver 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


can Statesmen ”’ Series. 


This new volume in the ‘‘ American Statesmen” 
Series is devoted to John Marshall, no less a statesman 
than a jurist. The book gives in compact form a full 
and trustworthy account of the man and his work. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 


THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


INCORPORATED THIRD aoe 22, 1865, 
CHA _ ER liane tae: 
CAPITAL, . . ‘$1 :000,000, 
ASSETS, $15, 621,530.63. 


INSURES LIVES,GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
by law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUST EE, GUARDIAN. ASSIGNEE, COMMIT: 
TEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS, 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 

The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
cellected and duly remitted. 


agg hs R. SHIPLEY. President, 
WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHRROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 
. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust ——— 
DIRECTOR 
Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Marris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. | Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila.| Wm, Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. _| Frederic ¢ “ollins, Phila, 
— H. Morris, Phila.; Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila. lenw: Shipley, Cincinnati, 
William Hacker. 1 Phila. |J.M 











. Albertson, Norristown, 


Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 


FINANCIAL. 


Barker Brothers & Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 





MAKERS OF SHOES AS _ SUG- 
GESTED BY PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and 


Execute orders for Stocks, ; 
; Copy of advertisements for THE 


AMERICAN, should be in hand Thurs- 


day, 6 A. M., 


transact a general Banking 


and Brokerage Business. to insure insertion. 

















Wm. Setters & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessaty time and energy in 
writing ? 
Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 
Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 
IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 


64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. Correspondence solicited. 


Wyckoff, ee & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Johnston’s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 


Wim. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 








Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


INSURANGE AND 1RUST COS. 





THE SALE AT 





OUR CHESTNUT STREET STORE | 


We are stili marking very low prices | 
on this stock of 
| 


Fine Clothing § Goods to Measure. 


To enable us to make certain changes 


in the business. 


Joun Wanamaker & Co., 


$18, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 








21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E. Cor. of 

Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 

FOUNDED 1784. 

Everything of the best tor the Farm,Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants 





—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sure AND ENGINE 





Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








~OR SALE.—Thirty acre tract Roofing 
and School Slate, located in Northampton 
Lehigh Township, Pa. No better in the 
region; adjoins large and extensive quarries; 
is but partly developed. Will be sold for part 
cash and balance on mortgage at 5 per cent. 

Address Worlds Subscription and Adver- 
tising Agency, 708 Locust St. (South Washing- 
ton re », Phila. 


Co, 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICA, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


INcorPorATED A, D. 1794. 
Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - = $3,000,000. 


Total Assets, ist January, 1884, $9,071,696.33. 
Surplus over all liabilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Charles Platt, | Samuel Field, 
George L. Harrison, | Charles H. Rogers, 
Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A, Brown, 
William Brockie, dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President. 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 





Tue AMERICAN FIRE 
INsuURANCE Co. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 








CASH CAPITAL, £40C,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all 

other claims, 852,970 25 
Surplus over all liabilities, 551,548 96 
Total Assets, January Ist, 1884, 


$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 


T.H.MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
JOHN WELSH, ISRAEL MORRIS, 
OHN T. LEWIS, HN P. WETHERILL, 
“HOMAS R. MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, resident. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 





RAILROADS. 
SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 


Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 


MAY rth, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS, 
Tue Onty Linge RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 


New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., {12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 
g.co P. M. 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex ”’ 
with Erie Railway and Laer peal n. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.00 A.,M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40 P. M., 12. oo midnight. 

Schooley’ $ Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P.M. 

SUNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M.,}12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 

P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot ‘of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 
It. a .M. 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, mid- 
night 

SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M. yij22.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 5.30 ypc 

Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A.M. 33 P.M. 

All trains stop at Columbia pot ok and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New Yor 

{Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A.M. 

DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 75.10, 8. 20, 79.00 
10.30 A. M., 31.00, 23.30, 25.20, 6.30 P.M. 

om. 3. 10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 


boat at Jersey City 


Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 

Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 

and at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, 
General Manager. 


C.G. ee 


G. P.& T. «+ Phila. 


INSURANCE AND TRUS7 COS. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuas. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUuS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 

President, JoHN B. GARRETT, 


Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witttam P,. Huston. 

















Trust and Private Funds to Loan on 
Mortgage in sums of $5,000 and over. 
Address or apply at World Subscription 
and Advertising Agency, No. 708 Lo- 
cust St., (South Washington Square, ) 
Philadelphia. 








= ————— 


ve SPENCERIA 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS, 


Sample card containing 26 pens, 
differing in fineness and flexibility, 
adapted to every style of writing, 
sent for trial, post-paid, on receipt 
of 25 cents in stamps. 


Llvison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
753 anc 755 Broadway, N. Y. 














